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CONQUERED LANGUAGES. 
MODERN PROVENGAL. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


History has vicissitudes more pathetic than those of 
the heroic and the great. Races, nations sink into 
misery and decay, and with them vanish language and 
literature, grand or beautiful modes of thought; every 
outward sign that once asserted their vitality. 

The life of man is so brief, his immortality and its 
promises are so splendid, that even whilst we pity the 
reverses and calamities with which individuals may be 
afflicted, we can find consolation in the reflection that 
their happiest destiny must have ended in death—that 
death beyond which we see such sublime vistas, that 
earth and its sorrows appear faint and dim. 

But when a mighty nation falls, when a noble race 
perishes in oppression, we cannot find such comfort. 
There is no collective eternity appointed unto them. 
We are not told that there will be nations in heaven. 
None of the attributes that mark the existence of a 
race here below, is expected to cross the threshold of 
the grave. Their glory is all human ; as with earth it 
began, so with earth does it end. The gloomy great- 
ness of Rome is over for ever; no power, no charm 
can make the sweet harmonious Greek become once 
more the spoken language of a people. Death, the 
final death, the hopeless end have overtaken them, and 
with them and in their shadow tribes innumerable and 
languages of which not a vestige is left. 

These calamities are hopeless and incessant. They 
take place daily, and alas, that it should be said, around 
us. We do not see the last stroke, it is too subtle, too 
fine to be perceptible, but every day we may watch 
some nation sinking down, some idiom becoming less 
and less spoken. Modern Europe, which rests on con- 
quest, is full of conquered languages. The victor scorns 
them as rude and barbarous dialects, but had God 
granted one successful day, they might have gone down 
to posterity with far other fame. As it is, they cling 
to life with a faithful, pathetic tenacity. A speech, 
even though contemned, dies slowly out of a people’s 
heart ; it is the last stronghold of nationality, the last 
fampart between home and the stranger. It may not 
possess a political existence; it may be doomed to 
decay and to the silence which is the death of an idiom, 
but even when the bitter necessity is submitted to, per- 
stent and generous efforts are made to rescue at least 
the past, to treasure the annals, the legends, the very 
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songs and ballads of the half-forgotten and despised 
tongue. 

To this feeling the Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Societies, now blended in one, and their zealous suc- 
cessor, the Ossianic Society, owe their existence. In 
the same spirit the Welsh and the Bas-Bretons have 
collected and published the ancient relics of their race. 
For the last thirty years especially has this indignant 
protest of the vanquished against the harsh and insolent 
sentence of the victor, been most significant and per- 
severing. On every side we have been met with an- 
cient poems, traditions, and romances. In every subject 
land men have revolted against the literary obloquy 
cast on their country ; they have made the past yield up 
its treasures, and with just pride, they have asked the 
world if the languages in which such strains had once 
been sung were worthy of contempt. But beautiful 
though they may be, these relics belong to times gone by, 
to history and archeology. They may prove that they 
were worthy a better fate, but they cannot prevent fine 
idioms from being dead in a literary point of view. 
More daring, therefore, and far more significant are 
two attempts, one of which we will consider at some 
length. 

Until Conscience wrote his beautiful and pathetic 
tales, Flemish was considered a sort of degraded Ger- 
man, erroneously indeed, but it is ignorant general 
opinion that rules the world, and until the comparatively 
recent wakening of the Provencal poets, who, in France 
or out of it, thought of the once brilliant speech which 
political vicissitudes had sunk into a provincial dialect. 

The various French patois, now contemptuously called 
so, are almost all conquered languages. French pre- 
vailed, because royalty was seated in the narrow, central 
district which was originally called France ; but in the 
middle ages, before France grew strong, when she was 
struggling against England both north and south, several 
languages were heard on her fertile plains. Of these, 
two were prominent: the langue d’owd in the north, 
the langue d’oc in the south, then the seat of poesy, 
the land of the Troubadours. But prose proved stronger 
than poetry ; the northern language, clear, elegant, pe- 
netrating, but cold and unpoetic, became not merely the 
language of all France, but also that of polite and di- 
plomatic Europe. The fervid language of the Pro- 
vencals—that speech in which so many sirventes had 
been sung, which was familiar to England’s Norman 
princes, which was heard in every court of Europe—was 
left to the peasants of the soil on which it had grown, 
there to decay slowly. It was conquered, and to all ap- 
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pearance it submitted to its inevitable destiny. But 
the wakening was at hand. 

A gardener of Saint Remy in Provence, gave his son 
a French and classical education. The young man 
came home with a stock of French poetry, and his 
mother was his first hearer. But alas! she had never 
known much French; that little she had well-nigh for- 
gotten. She could neither admire nor understand her 
son’s juvenile verses. Saddened to feel this, saddened 
too to know that the beautiful old Provencal speech 
had lost the gift of song, young Roumanille resolved to 
be a poet in his mother’s tongue; he wrote for her, for 
the humble and the ignorant like her, and in writing 
for them, it so happened that he wrote for the world, 
and that a national feeling was awakened, not in hearts 
more noble and true than his, but in minds greater and 
more powerful. 

Will without genius can do much, but with genius 
what can it not effect? Roumanille’s poems have been 
translated into French, some even into German; Au- 
banel and Mistral, his disciples, men of education, who 
could win success, fame and money, by writing in the 
language of the conqueror, and who preferred their 
native conquered speech, have not merely produced 
poems of infinite beauty which all France has hailed 
with admiration and delight—they have done more, 
they have prevailed over an obstinate prejudice deeply 
rooted in the minds of the ruling race, and unless Pro- 
vidence denies them worthy successors, they have assu- 
redly founded a new and splendid school of poetry. 

They have not done so without censure or opposition. 
‘“‘ Why write in Provencal, unless you mean to write ex- 
clusively for the ignorant amongst your countrymen ?” 
say some ; “ since you can produce lyrics like Aubanel’s, 
poems like Mistral’s, let them be in French.” But apart 
from the national feeling which the Provencal poets 
avow, is the choice of a language a mere matter of in- 
difference? Few persons thoroughly acquainted with 
two languages will dare to say so. There are modes 
of thought, of feeling even, which belong to certain lan- 
guages, and cannot be well expressed out of them. Can 
English ever give, for instance, the luxurious oriental 
imagery of our native Irish? Can we imagine that if 
Shakspeare had known French as well as Racine himself, 
he would have produced his wild and free dramas in that 
clear, elegant, courtly language? A great poet adds 
to the wealth of a fine idiom, but who shall say how 
much that idiom suggests to genius? The attempt of 
the Provencal poets is not merely patriotic, it is also 
judicious. Had they written in French they would 
have been fettered and poor: they are rich and free in 
that soft language, harmonious as one of the dialects of 
Italy, graceful and young, like a speech that has not 
worn away its morning freshness in the worldly ways 
of men. 

The Provengal poets are already many, and their 
works are numerous. It will be sufficient to speak of 
Roumanille, the founder of the school, and of Aubanel 
and Mistral, his two most distinguished disciples. 
Roumanille is essentially the popular poet. Faithful to 





his original aim—the regeneration of the native speech 
and literature of Provence—he has confined himself 
within limits which accorded well with a genius rather 
tender and pious than aspiring. Mistral has addressed 
him as “ Roumanille, thou who knowest how to weave 
in thy melodies the tears of the people, the laughter of 
young girls, and the flowers of spring!” Sympathy 
with the poor, the suffering, and the weak, is Rouma- 
nille’s strength, and poetry with him is not merely the 
beauty of song; it is also a teaching. 

This compassionate tenderness is very visible in one 
of his most popular pieces, that entitled ** Les Crévhes,” 
literally “‘ the Mangers,” a title that requires explana- 
tion. 

Some years ago, asylums for infants whose mothers 
are obliged to leave them in order to go out and work, 
were founded over all France. The child placed there 
in the morning and left to the care of nurses, is claimed 
by the mother in the evening, when her work is done. 
In memory of the suffering childhood of our Lord, 
cradled in a manger, these asylums have been called 
les créches, and Roumanille thus accounts for their origin. 


% 

“‘ Amongst the choir of the Seraphim whom God has 
made to sing eternally, inebriated with love, ‘Glory, glory 
to the Father,’ amongst the joys of paradise, one there 
was, an angel, who walked away pensive from the joyous 
choristers. 

** And his brow white as snow was bent, like a summer 
flower athirst for water. More and more pensive he be- 
came : if the heart could feel weariness when in the glory 
of God, I should say that the beautiful angel felt weary. 

‘* What did he dream of thus by stealth? Why was he 
not in the joyous gathering? Vhy alone amongst the 
angels, and as if he had sinned, did he wear a downcast 
brow? ‘ 

Il. 

‘*Here he is! He has knelt before God. What will he 
say—what will he do? To see and to hear him his brethren 
have left off their Allelujah. 


IIt, 

***When the child Jesus wept, when he shivered with 
cold in the stable of Bethlehem, it was my smile that con- 
soled him, my wing that brooded over him, my breath that 
warmed him. 

«** And now, O my God, when a little child weeps, his 
voice echoes in my pious heart. Therefore, O Lord, does 
my heart ever suffer ; therefore am I thoughtful. 

‘**T have something to do upon earth, O my God ; allow 
me to visit it again. ‘There are, alas! so many little chil- 
dren, poor lambs who, starved with the cold, lament far 
from the breast, far from the kisses of their mother. Ip 
warm rooms I want to shelter them ; I want to put them 
in cradles, and cover them well ; I want to nurse and rock 
them. Instead of one mother, I want them to have twenty, 
who will send them to sleep.’ 

Iv. 

‘‘The angels approved. He spread his wings ; swift a3 
lightning the angel descended from heaven, and the mothers 
were thrilled with happiness, and the créches opened wher- 
ever the angel of little children passed.” 


There is little analogy between the sad, impassioned 
Aubanel—he who to use again Mistral’s words, “ seeks 
the dark coolness of woods and rivers, for his heart 
consumed with dreams of lowe,”—and the calm, 
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serene Roumanille; but the same spirit can speak 
through many voices ; and if in one poet we have the 
childlike, Catholic faith of Provence, the other gives us 
her passion and her gloom. A volume entitled “ The 
Half-Open Pomegranate,” the preface written by Mis- 
tral, with Roumanille for a publisher, is Aubanel’s last 
production. It is also one of the most recent volumes 
of poems issued from the Provencal press, and it has 
appeared in the ancient city of the Popes, Avignon, 
which has not long been French in name, and is scarcely 
French yet in feeling. 

It is a privilege to love well and truly, even though 
the love be not blest, and unhappy love can never be a 
calamity to a true poet. 

A brown, dark-eyed Provengal girl crossed this poet’s 
path ; but she was one of those whom human love can- 
not bind, and there came a day when she bade her poet 
farewell. ‘I will be a nun,” she said. ‘* Oh, woe to 
thee, darling,” he answers, “ what hast thon said ?” 

The parting is over, but not its bitterness ; the for- 
saken lover never sees a brown, dark-eyed girl, but 
straight he thinks of his lost Zani. 


‘Grieving for my brown girl, a dark girl I met. Ever 


since my Zani, brown girls make me weep. 

“Thy dark eyes, Gar than thy black gown, have 
troubled me, O brown girl. 

“Speak to me! hat wilt thou say? Speak. My 
heart will listen ; speak, darling, make me smile. Oh! 
—_—s make me weep. 

‘There is not another one like thee, O my beauty. And 
thy name is—Clara? No, thou art Zani—Zani the brown 
girl. Thou art the maiden for whom I have wept so long.” 


But Zani is lost, lost for ever, and there are times 
when he knows it. 

‘Open the convent gates, O nuns, and let me in. Open, 
my soul is strong enough to see her, and not weep. Be- 
neath thy white coif thou art browner and paler than ever. 
Like the angel of the hospital, thou passest amongst the 
sick in the great ward.” 

An hospital ward is the end of “ that rose amongst 
maidens,” at whose feet he could have spent “ a life- 
time kneeling.” The brown, pale Zani tends strange 
sick, and her lover, striving to forget, wanders to 
strange lands. He seeks Italy, he sings Rome, her 
Corso and her red Colosseum ; but beyond the Cam- 
pagna he sees a sun-burnt land, and the mas in the 
olive trees. Wherever he goes, Provence goes with 
him ; it is still Provence he sings, even as it was still 
Zani whom he saw and praised, whenever a brown girl 
with dark eyes came across his path. 

A freer, happier genius is that of Mistral. He is 
still young, barely thirty: he lives on his own land in 
happy leisure and independence, and he could be a great 
French poet if he chose; for though in his dedication 
to Lamartine, it has pleased him to call himself a 
peasant, M. Mistral is by birth, education and refine- 
ment, a gentleman. Fettered by no particular aim like 
Roumanille, darkened by no love sorrows like Aubanel, 
Mistral isa poet of the epic cast, with the true epic 
breadth and greatness. 


Mireio is his great work. It is a love tale of the 





south; of the people, life and scenery of Provence. It 
is the poetic story of an imaginative race, credulous, 
sarcastic, keen, and childlike in its faults and virtues, 
emphatic, moreover, and given to exaggeration and all 
flights of speech, like the half Oriental Celts. It is the 
vivid picture of modern pastoral life in the south, of a 
sunburnt fertile land, where breadth of earth and sky 
often stand instead of beauty; where the Greek and 
the Roman have left the ruins of their cities and arenas, 
and to which the saints and the martyrs of the early 
church have bequeathed lovely histories and hallowed 
graves. The traces of this mixed origin are not yet 
lost. The delicate beauty of the women of Arles has 
passed into a proverb. The men and women of Mar- 
seilles, the ancient Massillia, a Phocean colony, then a 
Roman conquest, are remarkable to this day for the 
Greek purity of their features. The Roman arena of 
Nimes is still used for popular games, which, if more 
peaceful than those of the ancient gladiators, rouse al- 
most as much the passions of an excitable and vehe- 
ment race. On this classic background appear the 
fancy, the graceful wildness, the deep faith, the dark 
and often savage traditions of the middle ages; and 
after them, the religious dissensions, the political pas- 
sions, the commerce and the agricultural prosperity of 
more modern times. 

The very aspect of Provence suits all the phases of 
her history. Her yellow Roman ruins crumble slowly 
beneath a cloudless sky. The sunlit waves of the Me- 
diterranean, that sea which knows no tide, flow into 
the salt plains of vast, arid, and melancholy shores : 
shores which the Greek, the Roman, the northern bar- 
barian and the Saracen have trod, which have seen their 
empire decay, and seem to wear the very seal of time. 
Her seaports face Africa, and speak of prosperity and 
world-spreading commerce; all the Oriental races meet at 
the great yearly fair of Beaugaire; her inland towns, 
mean and half eastern, are made for outdoor life. The 
popular festivals—religious and grotesque—the pil- 
grimages, the ardent faith, have a middle age aspect 
which has died out of the colder north, but survives 
wherever the sun yet reigns. And the sun ripens the 
wealth of Provence, a wealth beyond man’s power. 
The olive, the mulberry, the vine, the fig-tree, the 
orange and the citron, give oil, silk, wine and delicious 
fruit to the north of France. Yet how parched and 
barren looks that fertile soil. The bluish foliage of the 
olive, the perennial green of the orange and the lemon, 
mingle around the white Mas or farm; but you may 
cross wide plains that seem given up to wild herds and 
the burning sun, and that appear to know neither man 
nor man’s toil. The white horizon of the sea, the rapid 
and swollen Rhone, the steep mountains of the Cevennes, 
the Italian Alps guard that arid-looking land. Behind 
those fastnesses of rocks, crested with ruined keeps, 
linger the only powerful remnant of the southern Pro- 
testants, still mindful of a cruel past. Religious ani- 
mosity—which is unknown in Celtic Brittany, because 
it is all Catholic, in Central France because it is indif- 
ferent and cold—has not yet lost its bitterness in the 
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south, where Catholic and Calvinist live, grow, and die 
apart, like two separate races. 

This last feature alone is omitted in Mireio. It was 
not required by local truth, and it must have detracted 
from the generous warmth of this fine pastoral epic. 
But nothing else is wanted. There is not a verse, not 
a stanza of Mireio, but is racy of the soil in its brilliancy, 
wit, tenderness, and fervour. The poet has shrunk 
from nothing. The most homely customs, the popular 
games in all their simplicity, southern love in its frank- 
ness, innocent, but natural and easily confessed, are 
painted with a vigorous freshness that effaces the very 
idea of vulgarity or harm. 

The characters of the tale are selected on the same 
broad principle. A farmer’s daughter is the heroine, 
a poor basket-maker’s son the hero; a few old peasants, 
a herdsman, a shepherd, reapers, fishermen, girls who 
gather mulberry leaves for the silk-worm, help on the 
story, and prove once more the eternal, but seldom 
acted on truth, that largeness in painting, not ambitious 
selection, give dignity to a subject. The kings and 
chiefs of Homer himself are not more noble and manly 
than a few Provencal peasants. As for Mireio, she is 
one of the most charming creatures poet ever sang. 
She is young, lovely, frolicsome, and wild. She is 
witty, frank, merry, and true. She has a warm heart, 
dark hair, and dewy eyes. “ Ah! she is so sweet, you 
would drink her up in a glass of water!” exclaims the 
poet, using this strong Provencal figure of speech, popu- 
lar in a country where the hot sun makes water cool 
and refreshing, the image of all that is sweet and 
delicious. 

But who Mireio is, and why the poet sang in the old 
Provengal tongue, he tells us himself in the opening 
stanzas, 

“*T sing a maiden of Provence, in the loves of her youth, 
through the Crau, towards the sea, across the corn-fields, 
humble scholar of the great Homer, I will follow her ; as 
she was only a daughter of the soil, little was heard of her 
beyond Crau. 

‘Though her brow shone with youth only; though she 
had nor diadems of gold, nor cloak of damask silk, I wish 
her to be raised in fame like a queen, and caressed ~ our 


despised language, for we sing but for you, oh shepherds 
and people of the 


A rich Mas is that in which Mireio dwells. It has 
a vast orchard of olive trees, with vines and almonds ; 
and Mireio, the heiress to all this wealth, the rich far- 
mer’s only child, has set her heart on a penniless lad— 
on Vincent, the son of Ambrose, an old, worn-out 
sailor, now a basket-maker, who owns a poor, low hut 
by the Rhone, and who goes from Mas to Mas mending 
and making. Vincent goes with him, and it is during 
one of their periodical visits to Mireio’s home, that the 
natrative opens. 

Vincent and Mireio sit together ; love is brooding in 
the air, but it is unconfessed as yet, and if the lad seeks 
to charm the girl’s ear, it is only with the recital of 
all he meets with in his wandering life. He describes 
popular games and festivals, pilgrimages to holy shrines, 
miracles which he has seen and firmly believes in, and 





Mireio listens entranced. But Ambrose is old and 
grey ; no secret art, no youthful fervour, teach him the 
way to a girl’s heart. The labourers drinking at their 
evening meal, have filled his glass: the old man’s heart 
warms within him with the generous wine ; he remem- 
bers a battle long ago— a victory, in which he was one 
of the victors; the evening is calm and fair, and in its 
stillness, he sings the song of Bailli Suffren. Bailli de 
Suffren was a proud, stern, Provengal sailor. He beat 
the English under Admiral Hughes; but he failed in 
the courtier’s art at Versailles. Napoleon said of him 
at St. Helena : “Had he lived in my time, I would 
have made a Nelson of him.” Which of his victories 
the ballad records we are not told; but it matters not ; 
it is a fine ballad—heroic, local and boastful, as an ac- 
count of a victory should be :— 
‘* Bailli Suffren commands at sea : 


The signal is given in the port of Toulon, 
We leave Toulon, five hundred Provengals.” 


Away they sail for weeks across a burning ocean, 
meeting neither friend nor foe. At length on the Arab 
coast three English ships are descried ; three to one are 
the hated enemy. The Provengals raise a shout of 
savage joy: “Let them try the figs of Antibes.” 
There is a flash across the sea, and “ only the soul” is 
left to one of the English ships. The fighting grows 
nearer. 

‘*Scarcely a step divides us from the foe. Oh, happi- 
piness and delight! Bailli Suffren, intrepid and pale, and 
who stood motionless on the deck, cries ‘Children, cease 
your fire. Let us anoint them with the oil of Aix.’” 


Then “ begins the great massacre.” What a crash 
of falling masts and sinking decks! What groans from 
the vanquished wounded, what savage cries from the 
conquerors ! 


“Many an Englishman plunges into the sea and perishes. 
Many a Provengal seizes an Englishman, grasps him in his 
claws, and sinks with him. 


**¢ But is it possible,’ exclaim the breathless hearers ; 
‘were you not one to three, and did they not crush 
you 2” 

““¢ The English crush us!’ says the old sailor, throw- 
ing himself back angrily; then once more smiling, he 
resumes his song.” 

The fighting is over. Of the five hundred Proven- 
gals who sailed from the port of Toulon, one hundred 
are missing; but it is a great victory: never again 
shall the king of England see his three noble ships. 
They have sunk into the pitiless deep sea. With torn 
sails and a shattered hull, Bailli Suffren wends his 
way home. He cheers his men with promises of telling 
the king of Paris how bravely they fought. But what 
have poor sailors to do with kings, and what does the 
king of Paris care for his Provencals? In Suffren lies 
their pride, let him get all the honour. 


«* «But remember,’ they say, ‘if thou goest to court, re- 
member when they bow in thy noble passage, that none 
love thee like thy sailors. 

‘***For oh! good Suffren, if we had the power, before 
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going back to our villages, we would bear thee a king on 
the tip of our finger.’ 

«« A man of Martigue one evening made this song, whilst 
he was spreading his nets. Bailli Suffren went to Paris. 

“ And they say the great ones of that place were jealous 
of his glory, and his old sailors saw him no more.” 


In Romeo and Juliet alone can we find a fit parallel 
for the sudden, passionate, and ingenuous love of Mireio 
and Vincent. To love and to tell her love seem one 
for the southern girl; and to love and indulge in all 
extravagant fervour of passion one for her lover. His 
professions are boundless. 


‘*T love thee so that if thou wert to say, ‘I want a star,’ 
neither sea to cross, nor forest, nor mad torrent, nor heads- 
man, nor fire, nor sword should stop me. On the top of 
the mountains touching the sky, would I go and take it, 
=e Sunday thou shouldst wear it hanging from thy 
neck.’ ‘ 


This almost untranslateable mixture of the familiar 
and the hyperbolical, this southern fervour which the 
most daring of northern languages cannot tolerate, is 
not one of the least attractions of Mireio in the original. 
The warmth of the sun pervades it through and through. 

Mireio is beautiful and rich ; she has many suitors ; 
for the sake of the basket-mender’s son she rejects three 
lovers—wealthy men, whose rank, riches, and court- 
ship fill acanto, and take up as much room as any of 
Homer’s Greek heroes. First of all comes the shepherd 
Alari, A thousand sheep, asses and goats are his. In 
winter their pasture is by the lake of Entressen; in 
summer, they climb to the Alpine valleys. But when 
the shearing is over, when the snow-storm sweeps around 
the wild mountain steep, what a sight it is to see the 
noble flock come down the stony paths till they reach 
the vast plains of Crau. What a sight for Alari, who 
stands and looks with calm pride. With his handsome 
white dogs by him, with the sceptre-like wand in his 
hand, with his serene glance and his brow of wisdom, 
“he looks like handsome King David in his youth, 
we towards evening he led the flocks to his father’s 
well.” 

The handsome shepherd meets Mireio near her father’s 
house. He has often heard of her beauty, but she is 
more beautiful than fame had reported. He loves her 
at once, and, at once, from love he proceeds to wooing. 
He speaks of his flock ; he shows her a beautiful cup 
which he has carved during the long summer on the 
mountains, with an art which Virgil’s shepherds might 
have envied, and which Alpine shepherds have not yet 
lost; but Mireio laughs gently at his suit, and says 
him nay. 

Another lover comes: Véran, the owner of a hundred 
white fillies. Untamed, unbroken, with maues erect, 
they fly like the wind in the sun-burut plains that skirt 
the Mediterranean shores. 


“‘Shame on the human race,” exclaims the poet. _‘‘ The 
es of Camargue to the spur that tears their flank as to 
the hand that caresses them, have never submitted. En- 


=< by treason, I have seen some exiled from the salt 





** And one day, with abrupt and rapid bound, throw off 
their rider, gallop over twenty leagues of marsh, snuff the 
wind, and returned to the vaccaries, their birthplace, after 
ten years of slavery, breathe the free salt emanation of 


the sea, 
‘*For this wild race has the sea for element. Escaped 


from the car of Neptune it is still dyed with foam, and 
when the sea swells and darkens, when ships burst their 
cables, the horses of Camargue neigh with delight,” 


Véran, too, has heard of Mireio’s beauty. He throws 
his long, yellow, Arlesian vest over his shoulder; he 
puts on his many-coloured sash, his oil-skin hat, that 
shines in the sun; and, with mingled courtesy and pride, 
he asks Mireio of her father Ramon. But Mireio grows 
pale; and she is too young to marry, she says. Véran 
smiles and turns away; his southern mind is quick to 
understand rejection, and his southern pride to resent it, 
‘*A keeper of Camargue knows the gnat’s sting,” he 
says to Ramon, and he withdraws. 

A sterner lover is Ourrias. His oxen are black, wild 
and fierce, and their master born and reared amongst 
them, is swarthy and savage. Ill fares his wooing 
when he meets Mireio at the fountain. The pretty 
child laughs at the wild-looking herdsman. 

‘Beautiful maiden, give me your love,” says Ourrias. 

‘* Young man, you shall have it,” replies Mireio, ‘‘ when 
the water lilies bear grapes, when your iron goad blossoms, 
when yonder mountains melt like wax, and when one goes 
to Baux by sea.” 


The revenge of Ourrias is one of the most dramatic 
and finely-told incidents in the poem. Swelling with 
anger and wounded pride, the herdsman rides away. 
His path lies through the lonely, desolate plains of Crau, 
where space seems to melt into the sea and the sea to 
fade away in the sky. The sun is setting with a low, 
red light ; the wild birds which haunt the silent moor 
still linger by the stagnant pools. In that calm desert, 
at that peaceful hour, the savage Ourrias descries Vin- 
cent coming towards him. The lad’s youth, his hand- 
some person, his happy look breathing unconsciously, 
perhaps, the exultation ofa love returned, rouse the fury 
of Ourrias, Jealousy is not always blind. The herds- 
man taxes the handsome boy with Mireio’s love, and 
insults her coarsely. Vincent turns on him like a young 
leopard suddenly awakened. ‘They fight, and the ac- 
count of this primitive duel—in which wrath, vigour and 
skill do the combatants instead of the knight’s sword 
and lance—is magnificent. At length the huge herds- 
man falls like a tower on the plain. He is conquered 
Vincent lays his foot on his prostrate enemy’s breast, 
and bids him seek his wild herds in the Camargue, and 
there hide his bruises, his insolence and his shame ; then 
releasing him, turns away exulting in his victory. 

According to the laws of such encounters, the fall of 
Ourrias is final; he is beaten, and has only to submit 
to his defeat. But the vast /ande is silent and lonely ; 
conscience alone stands between him and treachery, and 
with him, conscience is but a word to laugh to scorn. 
He rises, seizes his trident-shaped goad, pierces the 
unarmed youth’s breast, then gallops away, laughing at 
the feast he has left to the wolves of Crau. 
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Vincent is not dead; and that same night Ourrias, 
waylaid by the spirits that have power over murderers, 
perishes miserably in the Rhone. The basket-maker’s 
son, tendered by Mireio, recovers, but with life and 
health, his love returns mightier than ever. Like all 
love it is full of desire, and hope. He is poor, but he 
has will and strength; can he not work hard, and be 
such a son-in-law as Ramon himself would wish for? 
why should he not marry his Mireio, the sooner the 
better. Many a poor man’s son bas soared higher. 
Ambrose is startled ; at first he resists. Then sighing, 
he yields to the young man’s prayer. On the eve of 
Saint John, when Ramon is opening the harvest, when 
he feels more closely the fullness and abundance of a 
farmer’s wealth, Ambrose undertakes to sound him. 
In covert speech, without naming Mireio, he tells 
Vincent’s love and prayer, and asks for advice. Ramon’s 
answer is short and stern, The youth’s love must pass 
away. Let not the father venture on so strange an 
errand as to ask a rich man’s daughter in marriage. 


‘*Then feverish and white, the love-sick girl says to her 
father: ‘ Kill me, father, for I am she whom Vincent loves, 
and before God and our Lady, none but him shall have my 
soul.’ A death-like silence seized the three.” 


Mireio’s mother speaks first. If royal blood flowed 
in Jeanne Marie’s veins, her scorn of the insult inflicted 
on them by Mireio’s choice could scarcely be 
greater. 


‘** Go,’ she says, ‘ go wander with your beggar. Go from 
door to door. Be off, you gipsy! go, put three stones toge- 
ther, and cook your mess under the arch of a bridge.’ ” 


The father is long silent, but his eyes burn with a 
cold light ; at length he breaks forth in coarse insulting 
speech. From his daughter he turns to Ambrose, and 
reviles him with language which the old man will not 
endure, 


‘* «Tf our fortune is low, our hearts are high,’ he answers ; 
‘learn that from metoday. Ihave never heard as yet that 
— was either vice or stain, forty years I have served— 

orty years in the army to the hoarse sound of cannon.’— 


. e . . 


‘* ‘Lost in the plains of the ocean—of the ocean calm or 

stormy, I have seen the empire of Melinda. I have seen 
India with Suffren, and known days more bitter than the 
sea. 
‘¢ *A soldier in the great wars, I have wandered over the 
world with that high chief who ascended from the south, 
and carried his destructive hand from Spain to the Russian 
steppes, and the world shook like a wild pear-tree at the 
sound of his drums.’ 

‘*«¥n the horror of boardings, in the anguish of wrecks, the 
rich never took my I, child of the poor, I who in my 
own country had not a bit of earth to till, I forty years 
wore my flesh for her.’ 

‘And we slept on ice and eat the bread of dogs, and 
envious of death, we ran to the fight, to defend the name 
of France ; but who remembers that now?’ 


But the rich farmer too has fought. His youth was 
not” spent in the swectness of home; he too paid his 
debt to France, Has he not heard the erash of Arcola’s 





bridge, and seen the sands of Egypt drink living blood? 
And when the wars were over, he came back to till the 
soil he had bravely defended, and has he not worn youth, 
life, “* the very marrow of his bones,” in making that 
soil fertile. ‘‘ And shall he have toiled to enrich a 
beggar’s son !” 

“Go,” he says, with the Provengal oath—*“ Tron de 
Dieune—go! keep your dog. I keep my swan.” Am- 
brose rises, takes his cloak, his stick, and calmly saying, 
** Farewell, may ye never repent it,” he departs. 

Thus are doomed the loves of Mireio. The feud 
which divided Capulet and Montague was not more 
pitiless to Juliet, than Ramon’s landed hard-acquired 
wealth is to his daughter. 

In the bitterness of her sorrow Mireio remembers 
words which she once heard from Vincent: “ If ever 
trouble weighs on you, run, run to the Saints, and you 
will get relief.” 

The Saintes Marie-de-la-mer, is a shrine popular in 
all Provence. In the island of Camargue, landed, 
according to tradition, the three Marys, driven from 
Jerusalem with several of the disciples. The boat in 
which they were sent adrift to perish, bore them safely 
across the sea to the shores of Provence. Mary Mag- 
dalen retired to the desert of la Sainte Banme; the two 
other Marys and their servant Sarah, converted the 
pagan natives, then went back to Camargue to die. 
With time a church was built over their grave; and 
every year, ou the twenty-fifth of May, devout pilgrims 
visit this ancient shrine. Full of faith in the power of 
the Marys, Mireio rises in the night an? steals out of 
her father’s house. She wears that most graceful of 
French costumes, the holiday attire of an Arlesian 
girl; the black boddice, the embroidered skirt, the 
delicate lace cap set off her beauty; but because the 
nightis cool, she forgets her broad Provengal hat, without 
which it is death to meet the hot Provengal sun of June. 
The night is starry and clear, but dawn steals across the 
sky ; the horizon reddens, the broad sun rises, and soon 
pours its fervid fires on Mireio’s devoted head. On she 
goes, borne on the wings of love and faith, through the 
wild desert, burning plains. She crosses the Rhone in 
a fisherman’s boat, and without pause or rest pursues 
her journey. The sky is pitilessly blue; the earth is 
hot beneath her feet; stunted trees that give no shade, 
and afar the shining sea alone meet her sight; yet on 
she goes, till an arrow from the sun gives her the death 
stroke. She sinks with a dull pain in her head, but 
making one last effort, she rises again and reaches the 
yellow church of the Marys, that seems to rise like a 
vast ship from the bosom of the sea. She kneels on 
the cold pavement of the holy place, “and thus her 
prayer reached Heaven in sighs:” 

‘Oh! holy Marys, ye who can change our tears to 
flowers—hend your ear quickly to my grief. Alas, when 
you see my torments and my sorrow, you will bend down 
towards me with pity. 

‘‘Tam a maiden, and I love a youth—handsome Vincent; 
dear saints, I love him with my whole heart. 


**T love him, I love him as the stream loves to flow, as 
the bird loves to fly. 
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‘And they want me to smother this quick fire which 
will not die, and they want me to break the blooming 
almond.” 

“Oh! holy Marys, ye who can change our tears to 
flowers, quickly bend your ear to my grief. 


‘Give me Vincent, and happy and smiling we will come 
to see you together. 

“Tt is so little to you, oh beautiful saints of gold, to 
move my father’s heart.” 


But alas! thongh the prayer is heard, it is not an- 
swered as human love would wish. Mireio grows dizzy, 
the church seems to widen, paradise to open, and in the 
splendour of eternal stars, she sees the three lovely 
Marys bending towards her their radiant aspect. 


‘White in the transparent air, the three bright Marys 
were descending from Heaven. One pressed an alabaster 
vase to her bosom, like the shepherd-lighting moon in the 
clear nights, was her heavenly brow. ; 

“The second let her yellow hair float in the wind, and 
modestly stepped with a palm in her hand ; the third, still 
young, concealed a little her brown face with her white 
veil; and her dark eyes shone more than diamonds.” 


With gentle looks and smiles of love, the three 
Marys comfort the sick and mourning girl. 


“Oh maiden,” they say, ‘‘ great is thy faith; but how 
heavy to us is thy prayer! Deluded girl, thou wantest to 
drink from the springs of pure love. Deluded one, before 
death thou wantest to prove the strong life that transports 
us in God himself! When hast thou seen happiness on 
earth ?” 


And to soften the bitter pang of death and separation, 
the three Marys tell Mireio through what sorrows and 
tribulations they, the holy penitent, the companions of 
our Lord, and mothers of apostles, reached the kingdom 
of Heaven. Her faith becomes deeper, her heart grows 
calm as she hears them. 


‘**Farewell, Mireio,’say the Marys, ‘the hour flies ; we see 
life tremble in thy body as a lamp that will soon be extin- 
= Before the soul leaves it, let us go sisters, in haste 
et us go, towards the beautiful heights let us go before her. 

“Roses, a robe of snow let us prepare for her; a virgin 
and a martyr of love, the young girl is going to die. Blossom, 
e celestial paths; ye holy lights of empyreum spread 


fore Mireio.’’ 


Mireio has been missed and followed. Her parerts 
and Vincent are on her track; when they reach the 
Saintes she is dying. The church has a terraced roof 
that overlooks the sea; there they bear her that she 
may breathe the cool breeze of evening. They sing 
the hymn which the Saintes love, but Mireio sinks 
faster and faster. She points to the sea. Others only 
perceive the white limit of earth and sky ; but she sees 
@ mysterious barge gliding towards her. 


“The poor child is delirious ; in the reddening ocean we 
oaly see the sinking sun. 

“Yes, yes, it is they,’ says the sick girl, ‘my eye deceives 
me not. Oh! miracle of God, their boat is coming here.’ 

“But as a white daisy that has scarcely blossomed ere 
the sun consumes it, so does she turn pale, and Vincent, 
terror in his soul, kneeling by his beloved, commends her 
to our Lady, and to all the saints of Paradise. 

“They had lit the wax lights. In violet stole the priest 





brings the heavenly bread and cools her burning lips. Then 
he gave her extreme unction ; he anointed her with the holy 
chrism, in seven parts of her body, according to Catholic 
rites. 

‘‘All was calm then; the oremus of the priest alone was 
heard. On the wall the dying day shed a yellow light, and 
the sea with beautiful waves broke slowly on the beach with 
a long moan, 

** Kneeling, her tender lover, her father, and her mother 
now and then uttered a deep broken sob. ‘Come,’ said 
Mireio, ‘the parting is nigh ; come let our hands meet, for 
the halo grows brighter on the brow of the Marys.’ 


Her parents break into lamentations, and Vincent 
exclaims : 

“*Oh thou, the Pearl of Provence, thou, the sun of my 
youth! shall it be said that so soon I must behold thee 
cold in the sweat of death! shall it be said, oh ye saints, 
that you will have seen her dying, and embrace your sacred 
threshold in vain!’ 

‘* Then the young girl answered with a low voice, ‘Oh! my 
poor Vincent, what is before thy eyes? Death, that word 
which deceives thee; what is it? a mist that melts away 
with the tolling of the bell, a dream that wakens at the 
close of night. 

‘* “No, I die not; with a light foot I step into the barge ; 
farewell, farewell ; we are already out at sea—the sea, the 
beautiful moving plain is the path to Paradise, for the blue 
of space meets all around the bitter deep.’” 


In that ecstatic dream Mireio dies, Nine days they 
mourn the lost one, nine days the Saintins sing the 
hymns the three Marys love. 

«* « Saintins,’ says Vincent, ‘bury me in her grave. There 
oh my beauty! in my ear thou shalt tell me of thy Marys. 
There, oh sea storms, cover us with shells! 

*«* Good Saintins, I trust in you. DoasIbid you. For 
sorrow like this, tears are not enough. In the soft sand dig 
one bed for us both; raise a heap of stones above us, that 
the waves may never divide us.’” 


Does Vincent die, and did the Saintins bury him with 
his Mireio? The poet does not tell us so; the poem 
closes with the lover’s lament, and with the holy hymn 
of the Saintins to the three beautiful patron saints of 
their island, rising above it, as thoughts of heaven 
should ever rise above the storm of human passion. 

We need not go beyond this fine poem, the noblest 
effort of the Provengal school. But will that school 
live? There are sceptics who doubt it,—not many— 
but they exist. It matters little; such attempts are the 
honour of the race amongst which they spring, and an 
enduring lesson to all lookers-on. They may fail; but 
the generosity, the chivalrous effort in favour of the 
forgotten, the despised and the weak, can never be 
wasted. Many a lost cause is nobler than the victorions 
one, and whatever fate may await, not the Provengal 
poets of to-day whose renown is won, but their suc- 
cessors, this national attempt will certainly be re- 
membered as one of the most earnest and remarkable 
endeavours a subject people ever made to recover a 
long-lost literature. Had they consulted the wise ones 
of this world ere they began, we all know what the 
answer would have been. But they asked not for ad- 
vice, and they did well. The task was hard, but what 
is there that will, patience, and genius, cannot accom- 
plish ? 
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THE RAPPAREE. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Partcuy’s connection with the Rapparees was closer 
and more confidential than our readers have yet been 
enabled to guess at. The duties which he discharged 
towards them were various and important. In the first 
place, from the trust which was placed in him by the 
military, he always became acquainted with the pro- 
jected movements of every party who, upon any infor- 
mation received as to their places of concealment, had 
been appointed to capture them. In consequence of this 
knowledge on his part, he was always able, by despatch- 
ing some trustworthy scout to their place of rendezvous 
for the time being, to anticipate and defeat the move- 
ments of the military. Again, he acted as a setter for 
them, which he did by traversing the country and ferret- 
ing out such circumstances as enabled him to mark the 
houses of persons who were known to be in possession 
of large sums of money, plate, and other valuables. In 
such cases he contrived to examine the peculiar struc- 
ture of the buildings, their strongest and weakest points 
of defence, together with the number and description of 
arms that were kept for the safety of their property. If 
he could tamper with and corrupt a servant, it was so 
much gained, and the latter was always certain to re- 
ceive a portion of the plunder. Again, he acted as a 
poacher, in which capacity he procured considerable 
quantities of ammunition powder, through the officers of 
the barracks, to whom he disposed of the game, declin- 
ing in most cases to receive anything but powder for it. 
In order to prevent suspicion, he assured them that he 
was the worst shot, as a sportsman, that ever levelled a 
gun—that for one hare, or partridge, or grouse, he 
brought down, he missed twenty, and that it was a sin 
and a shame to think of the loads of powder he wasted. 
This custom of military officers exchanging powder for 
game, supplied by poachers at their barracks or other 
stations, has been practised within our own memory, and 
to our own knowledge. In addition to all this, worthy 
Patchy frequently hung about public inns, ale-houses 
and other places of entertainment, especially for travel- 
Jers and wayfarers, into whose circumstances and mo- 
tions he pried with equal success and ability. On these 
occasions he was always accompanied by a smart, active 
lad, who passed for his son, and to whom was entrusted 
the task of communicating to the nearest rendezvous of 
the Rapparees the intelligence he had gained. 

Such is an accurate description of the character of 
Patchy Baccah, who, although be took no part in the 
actual robberies and other outrages perpetrated by the 
Rapparees, was yet one of the most useful and accom- 
plished vagabonds among them. He always knew their 
haunts, even for a week or fortnight to come, unless 
when some information against them, or an occasional 
pursuit by the military, occasioned them to make a sud- 
den change in the plan of their operations. 








At the period of which we write—towards the close of 
King Charles the Second’s reign—Ireland was covered 
with a vast quantity of wood and forest, which has alto- 
gether disappeared. The roads, too, were bad and few 
in number. In general they were paved with large, 
broad, solid stones, somewhat greater in size than a quar- 
tern loaf; and what was still more extraordinary, the 
principle of selecting the most perfect level was either 
then unknown, or purposely disregarded. It has been 
asserted, but with what truth we will not undertake to 
say, that they were run “up one hill, and down ano- 
ther,” in order that the traveller—at a time when the 
country swarmed with the wildest and most ferocious 
banditti, murderers, wood-kerns, and other licentious 
profligates of the period—might have an opportunity of 
surveying the road before him, and the country about 
him, to ascertain from this point of elevation what the 
prospects of danger, or the chances of flight and safety, 
might be. This argument, however, is of a piece with 
the skill and wisdom which constructed such foads. At 
allevents, be the roads as they might, there is no doubt 
that the surface of Ireland at that time was extensively 
covered with many thick and dense forests, which no 
longer exist—a circumstance which accounts for the dif- 
ficulty of capturing those Tories and Rapparees, as well 
as for the long reign of terror which they inflicted on 
the country. Be this as it may, Patchy directed his 
steps towards the Newry, as it was then called, and hav- 
ing arrived at a farmer’s house not far from the road, he 
resolved to claim the hospitality of the family, and re- 
main there until dusk. He accordingly entered the 
house, which was rather a comfortable one, but found 
only a middle-aged woman and a couple of little girls 
within. The woman was in tears, and seemed full of 
sorrow, but the children were evidently too young to 
understand the cause of her grief. She sat upon a chair 
at the far side of the fire-place, having her apron thrown 
over her left shoulder, and her face towards the door. 
In this position she rocked herself to and fro, as is the 
custom of Irishwomen when in a state of affliction, 
and every now and then she sobbed and wiped her eyes 
with the apron which she had thus disposed for the 
purpose. 

“ Daicent woman,” said Patchy, “ what’s the matther 
wid you that you seem in sich affliction? I hope you 
have lost none of your family? but even if you have, 
you know its the fate of nature, and we must submit.” 

“ Loss!” she replied. ‘Oh, thin, it’s we that had 
the bitther loss—three of the best friends we ever had.” 

‘* Chiernah !” exclaimed Patchy, “ three, is it ? Why, 
God he knows, a body ’ud think that one ought to be 
enough.” 

“Aye, and one too much, too,” she said; “ but I 
tould Darby that it would beso; but iv ordher to save 
the beggarly penny, see what he has brought on us— 
save a shillin’ and lose a pound; forso it was in this 
case at any rate.” 

* But how is it?” asked Patchy. ‘ What part of 
your family did you lose, honest woman ?” 

“Oh, then, three o’ the best cows that ever went 
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into byre. They’re gone, and we'll never see hilt or 
hair of them; and now we'll have nothing for it but 
the black wather to kitchen our bit, let alone the loss 
of the butther that we had to make up the rent. Wurra, 
wurra, what "ll become of us ?” 

‘Faith, good woman,” replied Patchy, “that’s a bad 
business ; and who do you suspect for them? Who do 
you think took them ?” 

“ Who ?” she replied ; “ why, who. but the Rappa-. 
rees.” 

“The Rapparees! faith and you must have given 
them offence some way; bekaise it’s a rare thing for 
them to come down upon the likes o’ you so severely as 
tbat. It’s the rich Prodestants that they always harry. 
I tell you then to your face, that you must have pro- 
voked them some way, or they’d never lay a fiuger upon 
either you or yours.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” she replied ; “* I argued strongly 
wid Darby about it; but wheu that terrible Captain of 
theirs was laid up a cripple—havin’ lost the use of his 
limbs—Darby thought he’d never recover, and that he 
might skulk out of his bargain wid him.” 

“ What bargain was that ?” 

“Why, you see the Rapparee entered into an agreement 
with the people of the country, especially the farmers, 
that if they’d pay him so much a year he’d undertake to 
keep them harmless. If they lost cattle or any other 
property he bound himself either to recover it for them, 
or make up the loss from his own pocket. In the mean 
time, while he was ill and a helpless cripple, the devil 
tempted Darby, whose heart is too much in the airighad 
(money), to break his agreement, and keep back what 
he promised to pay yearly for his protection.” 

“ Phew !” exclaimed Patchy: “then you may whistle 
for your cows. Devil resave the hair o’ them ever 
you'll see. Your nagerly husband, thinkin’ the Cap- 
tain ud never recover, and knowin besides that he was 
ill and in want, went and desarted himin the day of his 
trouble ; but now he is well, and has twiist the power 
over the country he ever had, and the devil a man that 
ever broke his agreement wid him, when in the day of 
his distress, but will sup sorrow for his conduct, and 
the devil pity every treacherous and beggarly rascal 
that did so, They say it was few that did it, and so 
much the betther for them that was honest and faithful 
to him ; but wo betide the nagers that treated him as 
your beggarly scoundrel of a husband did. Devil a 
thing I heard this month o’ Sundays that has pleased 
me more than the loss of the same cows; but in the 
mune time, I didn’t care I had something to ait. There’s 
& vacancy in my stomach that’s anything but agreeable 
or pleasant, and I don’t care how soon it was filled up.” 

“ Well, honest man,” replied the woman, “ although 
you don’t seem to feel much compassion for our loss, 
still, they say, its our duty to return good for evil; so 
if I have time to toss you up a rasher before Darby 
comes in, I will; but if he catches you at it, the house 
wou’t hould him. Whisper, accushla! he’s a miser and 
a skrew, and I believe in my sowl that if his salvation 
was on the one hand, and a brass farden on the other, 
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wid his choice of either, he’d secure the brass 
farden.” 

“God help you wid him, poor woman!” exclaimed 
Patchy ; * it was a black day you ever seen the keowt ; 
but still an all, get us the rasher, aud we’ll bear the 
consequences if he comes.” 

The timid but good-natured woman prepared the 
rasher with all possible expedition, and Patchy was just 
sitting down, to do it ample justice, when in walks the 
miser himself, with a small withered face, and sharp, 
piercing little eyes, in which gleamed an expression of 
fierceness and distraction, resulting from the loss he had 
sustained, and his evident want of success in fiuding any 
trace or intelligence of his cattle. He. first fastened an 
angry glance upon Patchy, and then upon his wife. 

“* What’s this, Peggy?” said he; “is it wastin’ 
my hard-earned substance in this manner you are, 
upon such a lame runagate as this? Dhamno orth! 
(damnation on you) do you think I can stand by 
and look at sich extravagance as this, especially as I’m 
fairly starved wid hunger myself. Begone out o’ this, 
you devil’s lumenther (a lame person); I must have my 
dinner ;”——and as he spoke, he was about to seize the 
wooden trencher—for delf was almost unknown among 
the farmers of that remote period—upon wiich Patchy’s 
rashers were smoking. 

“ Aisy, my good neighbour,” said Patchy, grippmg 
it firmly ; “ will you make a wager ?” 

“ A wager! what wager ?—noI won’t.” 

“ Bekaise,” proceeded Patchy, “I'll hould fifty to 
one, and that’s long odds, that a morsel of that same 
rasher will never pass between your yellow tusks; and 
I'll double that again, that if you don’t sit down there 
and behave yourself like a quiet, daicent, and hospitable 
man, as you are not, ll show you three inches of your 
own tongue by way ofnovelty and amusement to your- 
self; so keep a calm sugh, my ould codger, until I finish 
my male’s mait, Do you undherstand anything by 
that ?” 

The old miser sat down, and placing his withered 
face upon his withered palms, sighed and groaned as if 
his very heart would break. 

“ Av!” he exclaimed, “robbed, every way robbed, 
—first by a foolish wife, and again by these thieving 
Rapparees. Oh my three beautiful cows, the likes o’ 
them wasn’t in the parish, in the county, in the king- 
dom, and the landlord comin’ down on us for the rent. 
Oh chierna, what ’il become of us! It’s it that’s the 
black business.” 

In the mean time, honest Patchy was bolting the 
rashers with a humorous expression of countenance 
which was irresistible when contrasted with the vindic- 
tive glare which the miser, from time to time, turned 
upon him, Whenever he caught the old fellow’s eye, 
he gave him a comic wink and a nod which, in the state 
of his mind at the time, nearly drove him furious. 

“Well,” said he, “what’s this your name is ?— 
Darby, Darby Soolaghan :—well, Darby, upon my re- 
putaytion as an honest man, I have eé¢ many a good 
rasher in my day, but the likes of this never went dowr 
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the red lane (throat) ; and it’s luck and grace your dai- 
cent woman of a wife will have for helpin the poor bac- 
cah to these two pounds of it, not forgettin’ the fine far- 
rel of arran (bread) that she put along wid it. Did you 
rear and feed the pigs yourself, Darby ?” 

“Carry on,” replied Darby, looking furiously at the 
wife; “carry on, but she'll hear of it.” 

“ Well now,” said P.tchy, who had nearly despatched 
the rasher, “ weren’t you a peuurious old scoundrel— 
ay, and a hard-hearted one to boot—to take advantage 
of the Captain’s illness, and refuse to pay your engage- 
ment to him? I now ax you a question: Is this the 
first time your cattle were taken from you ?—auswer me 
the truth.” 

‘ Well, no, it is not; but anyhow I’ll never see them 
again I know, and then we're ruined. But this is Shane 
Bearnah’s doins ; he’s as great a thief of cows and 
horses as Cahir na Cappul himself, oh chiernah !” 

“ Dhomno orth, you yellow disciple, will you give 
over your gruntin and groanin,” exclaimed Patchy ; 
“answer me directly. Is this the second time your 
cows were taken ?” 

“Tt is—blessed Father, what will become of us ?” 

“ And when they were taken first, did you get them 
back ?” 

“1 did, I did, bekaise I then paid my agreement.” 

“Then the Captain kept his word wid you ?” 

‘“* He did indeed; when he heerd of it, they were 
back wid me in forty-eight hours.” 

* And you broke your word wid him—refused to 
stand -by him when he was sick, and not able to act for 
himself. The devil’s cure to you then, and that’s my 
compassion for you. You skamin ould sinner, do you 
think I don’t know you well? Doesn’t the wide world 
know you, and that you’re as great ascrub as your wife’s 
a daicent woman? Why didn’t you pay what you pro- 
mised to pay ?—answer me that!” 

“T hadn’t it, I couldn’t afford it.” 

“ That’s a lie, Darby, every one knows you’re wealthy, 
and how you get your wealth, by sellin’ out provisions 
ou dear summers at three p-ices to the poor; but listen 
—pay me up your arrears to the Captain before | lave 
the house, aud although I never laid my eyes upon him 
or one of his men, l’il undertake, through my acquaiut- 
ance wid a relation of his, that your cows will be in 
your own byre widin a few days at least; and this I 
engage not for your sake, but for the sake of your dai- 
cent, kind-hearted wife, and your innocent childre there. 
How many have you of tiem, Mrs. Svolaghan?” he 
enquired from the good woman. 

* Troth, nine o’ them; but there’s none in the house 
at present barrin these two little girleens,—the rest, poor 
things, is all huntin’ afther the cows.” 

‘ There’s no use in that,” replied Patchy. “If Shane 
Bernah has got them, no one but the Captain can have 
them brought back to you.* 


* Shane Bernah was one of the chief men in the Great 
Rapparees’ gang His department was the stealing of cows 
and horses, and every description of the more important 





** However, pay attention to what I said, and maybe 
it'll be betther for you all.” 

“ That is, give away a sartinty for an unsartinty : I’m 
not the fool to do it,” replied Darby, ‘ what do you 
know about them? Ay, indeed, give my money to you, 
a vagabone lamenther, that may never show his face to 
us again; oh catch me at it |” 

A long altercation took place between him and his 
wife, who, aided by Patchy, at length succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon him to entrust the arrears of his black mail 
to the latter, who having secured it iu his pocket, said 
with a grin: 

“ Now, yon devil’s limb of a miser, how do you know 
whether you'll ever lay eye on either cows or money 
again ?” 

* (’ll huot you through the kingdom, or I will,” re- 
plied Darby, perfectly appalled at the threat ; ‘ I'll send 
the sogers afther you, and swear that you’re a Rapparee 
in disguise.” 

* Well, you ould sinner,” said Patchy, “ for the sake 
of your wife and family, I’ll do what I can for you; but 
it’s now between the two lights,f and I must be goin’. 
In the manetime, thank you, Mrs. Soolaghan for your 
kindness to the poor Baccah. I hope you'll have no occa- 
sion to be sorry for it. Good bye, ma’am, and good 
bye to you, you ungrateful ould schemer ; may be I'll do 
betther for you than you desarve.” 

“For God’s sake do,” replied the wife; “for if you 
have betrayed us, or taken us in, little you know the life 
Pll lead on account of it.” 

Patchy then took his leave of them, and departed on 
his more important mission. 

The night set in very dark, and Patchy resumed his 
journey along the road, which at that time led by a 
rather circuitous route to the town of Newry. Having 
gone forward a few miles, he struck off the highway by 
one of those old unfrequented paths, which the slight 
improvements in roadmaking that were even then 
beginning to appear, had caused to be abandoned. 
There were few houses, as he proceeded, around or neat 
him; the country was very much covered with wood, 
and had altogether, even in daylight, a solitary and deso- 


domestic animals ; but, indeed, his thefts were principally 
confined to the former, as being the most lucrative, and the 
more easily conveyed from one part of the kingdom to ano- 
ther. He was second only, as a thief of this description, to 
the celebrated Cahir na Coppul, or Charles Dempsey, whe 
was born near Ballybrittas, in the Queen’s County. Shane 
Bernah has no distinct biography as Cahir na Coppul (Charles 
of the Horses) has ; but his local celebrity, and the tradi- 
tions of his exploits in various parts of the North of Ireland, 
are perhaps equal to those of his great rival and cotempo- 
rary. Caves, and isolated spots of green pasture, in the re- 
cesses of some of the Northern mountains, are still pointed 
out as Shane Bernzh’s Stables, or, in other words, as the lo- 
calities in which he used to conceal his stolen horses. Onv 
of those is to be found in that long range called the Sliebeer 
Mountains, which separate a portion of Tyrone and Mona 
ghan from each other. It is said of Shane Bernah that he 
was born without teeth ; but that he could, notwithstand- 
ing the want of them, bite a piece out of a thin plate of iron 
with as little difficulty asif it had been gingerbread. 
f A common expression tor twilight, 
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late aspect. The wild and rugged outline of the old 
road, now choked up, asit was, by weeds, and almost 
covered with rank grass and brambles, was however 
quite familiar to him, and he advanced into the lonely 
region before him with more ease and speed than might 
have been expected. We should have said that a por- 
tion of the ground through which this ran, had been re- 
cently cultivated, so that, in point of fact, it was impos- 
sible for a stranger to imagine for a moment that a 
road, no matter how rude, had ever traversed that 
direction at all. It was no easy task then to know from 
what part of the new highway the turn across the fields 
towards it should be made, especially at night. Toa 
stranger the matter was an impossibility, for in conse- 
quence of the district through which it ran having been 
scarcely ever inhabited, the very recollection of it had 
been nearly forgotten. In the meantime Patchy strug- 
gled on, not certainly without a good deal of diffi- 
culty, until he had advanced about four miles, when the 
wood became denser, and the path still more indistinct 
and difficult. He now knew that he had not much far- 
ther to go, and after losing some time in searching 
about, he came upon a rope, by which, through many in- 
tricate and apparently inaccessible passages, he was en- 
abled to reach a thick and impervious mass of underwood, 
so closely woven together, that it took some minutes to 
find the private passage. Having foundit, he went on, 
slightly stooping until he reached a large clump of im- 
mense fern, through which he made his way by putting 
it aside with his hands. Immediately behind this was 
an opening to a cavern, into which he at once entered. 
He now knew his position, and proceeded accordingly. 
Having advanced about ten yards or so, he turned by a 
sharp angle that led to the right, and having followed 
this about six or eight yards more, he found it diverged 
to the left, when he saw a dim light in the distance. 
Thus it happened, that from the angular and indirect 
nature of the entrance, it was impossible that any light, 
however brilliant, in the centre of the cavern, could be 
seen until the individual approaching it had come into a 
right line with it. This, however Patchy had not yet 
done. The first light visible was not the realone. On 
the contrary, it was ingeniously placed there for the 
purpose of throwing the shadow of the person advancing 
across the platform adjoining the innermost recess of the 
cavern, which was the occasional rendezvous of the 
Rapparees, when planning their operations in that part 
of the country. So strictly vigilant were these men at 
their meetings here, and indeed everywhere else, that a 
sentinel was always placed to watch the platform in 
question, and the moment a shadow was seen, a chal- 
lenge was given to the intruder. Patchy had not made 
more than three or four steps when his person became 
distinctly visible, and in an instant a voice called out, in 
stern significant tones, that could not be misunder- 
stood, “Who comes here?” and a man immediately 
started forward with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand. 
“A friend to the friends of my country,” replied 
Patchy ; “ be aisy will you? it’s Patchy that’s in it.” 
“It’s the voice of Patchy, but you must advance 





and show yourself; we must read your face Patchy, for 
fear there might be no more of Patchy than his tongue 
about you.” 

“Ah, Quee Harry, is it you,” said Patchy, advanc- 
ing and shaking hands with him; then entering the 
inner cavern, he proceeded—* That’s your plan, com- 
rades; keep a sharp look-out, and reason good you 
should! You have the wealth of the country, the govern- 
ment and the sogers on watch for you; so you see, 
as I said, you must have both your eyes and your ears 
about you. Well, and are you all safe? none of you 
hanged yet, I hope ?” 

“* Not one, Patchy, nor no danger of it ; we'll turn a 
corner on them at the long run.” 

** So you will, plaise God; sure it’s all for the good of 
the country that you're actin’ as you’re doin’. May the 
Lord reward you, and keep you from that worst and 
roughest of all blackguard weeds, by name—hemp. But 
where’s the captain? I don’t see him here; all’s right 
wid him I hope ?” 

“Alls right, Patchy; he is out to-night to mecta 
gentleman on the new road that intends to lend him two 
or three hundred pounds. He—the gentleman I mane— 
is to have three sogers wid him for protection ; but that 
doesn’t signify much, bekaise the captain has Shane 
Bernah, James Butler, and strong John M‘Pherson,* all 
well armed, along wid him, and if there was three sogers 
more against them, it ’ud make little differ. Here Patchy, 
wont you have a gauliogue of the cratur to warm your 
heart afther your dark and ugly journey ?” 

“T think I ought,” said Patchy, “and, in truth, a 
dark and ugly journey it is ; so here’s wishin’ us all long 
life and good heajth, and that none of us may ever 
swallow lead or see his own funeral! Chiernah / but that’s 
the stuff, and it bought for three times less than 
nothin’.” 

The bottle was then sent about, but with great mode- 
ration, for drunkenness, when thrice repeated, was fol- 
lowed by expulsion from the gang. It is singular to 
reflect upon the strange perversion and involution of 
moral feeling by which this desperate and terrible con- 
fraternity was regulated. The three great principles of 
their lawless existence, were such as would reflect 
honour upon the most refined associations, and the most 
intellectual institutions of modern civilization. These 
were, first, sobriety, secondly, a resolution to avoid the 
shedding of human blood, and thirdly, a solemn promise 
never to insult or offer outrage to woman, but in every 
instance to protect her. Yet upon the basis of princi- 
ples involving so much that was noble and lofty in mo- 
rality, was erected such a superstructure of theft and 
robbery as Ireland never saw either before the period we 
write of or since, 

The present meeting was an annual one; and such was 
the alarmed state of the country, and so frequent were 
the attempts made to disperse or rather secure this cele- 
brated and terrible gang, but above all their leader, that 
they felt it would not be safe to meet, except on great or 


* These are real characters, and were part of his gang. 
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rare occasions, even in this remote and unknown cavern. 
At that period it was the last wild recess left them which 
had not been, one after another, discovered, and their 
anxiety to preserve the secret of its existence was great 
in proportion to the danger which its discovery would 
have brought upon them. There were present on this 
occasion none but the leaders of the wild and savage 
banditti that were then dispersed over all parts of the 
kingdom, for to none else would the seeret of their pre- 
sent place of meeting be communicated. Neither were 
the observation of the three principles we have alluded to 
made anything like a matter of conscience by a great 
number of the subordinate robbers, who frequently. vio- 
lated every one of them,—or in other words, committed 
murder, fell into drunken excesses, and threatened 
females with outrage and cruelty. The last, however, 
was certainly the rarest of their crimes. 

Within the range of the wide district over which the 
sway of the Great Rapparee of whom we write, pre- 
vailed, there wasscarcely a:single exception ever known— 
we believe only one—against the faithful. adherence to 
the very letter as well as the spirit of these three funda- 
mental regulations that he laid down for their conduct. 
This was owing, as we have every reason to believe, to 
the fact that their leader was a gentleman of a high 
and antient Irish family, one of whose ancestors was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth for important services 
rendered to her cause. And we may add here, that 
another of the descendants of his family, when George 
the Fourth visited this country, claimed his right of 
hereditary Standard-bearer for Ireland, north of the 
Boyne, and had his claim admitted by my late friend, 
Ulster King at Arms, Sir William Betham. 

The appearance of the cavern in which-they were 
assembled, was very simple, and had nothing extraordi- 
nary about it, except its large and ample space. Not 
a stalactite depended from the roof; but asa compensa- 
tion for its want of natyral ornaments, it was as dry as 
powder. If nature left it naked, however, art had sup- 
plied the deficiency. It was, in fact, not only a place of 
rendezvous, but a storehguse of arms, ammunition, and 
such a variety of different costumes as would puzzle 
and confound a modern pawnbroker. Every garb of 
the day was there, hanging from pegs driven into the 
sides of the cavern, from that of the tattered beggar to 
the rich and fashionable apparel of the wealthy gentle- 
man, and from that of the common soldier to the exact 
uni‘orm of his superior officers. The last were princi- 
pally the property of their celebrated leader, who as- 
sumed them all on several occasions during the extraor- 
dinary and almost incredible variety of his exploits. 
Here also was their magazine, which consisted of a great 
variety of firearms, all carefully oiled and wrapped in 
flannel, so as to prevent them’ from becoming useless or 
dangerous by damp or rust, together with a considerable 
portion of gunpowder preserved with equal care. 
Such large sums of money too, and all the valuable plate 
which they had plundered from the gentry of the coun- 
try, were deposited here for security, until the plate at 
least could be melted down, and safely disposed of ; and 





for this purpose they had crucibles, and all the other 
necessary apparatus. The particular place, however, in 
which the treasure was deposited, being considered by 
their chief a temptation probably too strong for the 
honesty of some of them, was a secret known only to 
himself and Shane Biernah, his confidant, and the next 
in command. 

Having thus described the place of their annual and 
other extraordinary meetings, we will now recite the 
names and peculiar pursuits of those who were there 
assembled, for the purpose, as we have said, of de- 
bating upon the course of their proceedings during the 
next campaign; but it is to be remembered that their 
chief, together with three others : to wit, Shane Biernah, 
James Butler, and Strong John McPherson, were then 
absent, being engaged in the execution of a robbery. 
Neither is it to be forgotten that the names we are 
about to mention, as well as those we have given, are 
authentic and historical. The first in importance and 
in fame, at that period at least, although seldom men- 
tioned now, was Captain Power, so called, not from any 
mnilitary title he had ever received, but in consequence 
of his position as. the head and commander of the 
Munster robbers, or Rapparees. He was born at Kil- 
vallen, in the county of Cork, and was the son of a 
gentleman who possessed a good freehold estate at that 
place. He had hada quarrel with his brother, after 
which he got into a lawsuit, which he lost. A writ of 
contempt of court having been issued against him, he 
spurned and defied its authority, and, as a matter of 
course, was outlawed. After some time he returned 
home,—and rather than be a burthen to his relations, 
took to the highway, and became the most celebrated 
robber that Munster ever produced. Like the Great 
Rapparee who is the hero of this narrative, he never 
shed blood, and was remarkable for his kindness and 
charity to the poor. After he had been on the highway 
for some time, he was offered a pardon through the 
intercession of his friends; but feeling an irresistible 
impulse for a life of adventure, he refused the mercy 
that was extended to him, and preferred the wild and 
excitable life of a bandit. He had come down from 
Munster to visit and see the great northern robber, from 
motives of curiosity and admiration. Their actual 
meeting, whilst each was ignorant of the person of the 
other, is so full of interest and romance, that we may 
probably give it on some future occasion. He remained 
with his northern brother for about twelve months, and 
is now present more as his friend than as one of his 
gang. First then, on this occasion, we will mention 
him as— 


Captain Power, a Gentleman Rapparee. 
Paul Liddy, a Gentleman Rapparee. 

William Peters, alias Delany. 

Charles Dempsey, alias Cahir na Cappul, the re- 
nowned Horse-stealer, introduced into his novel of 
“the Boyne Water” by John Banim. 

Manus M‘O’Neil, the Gold-finder, introduced into 
“ Suil Duv” by Gerald Griffin. 
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Strong John McPherson, ) . ” Now, most of these men have personal records left of 
Shane Biernah, of whom ne * er a their lives and deaths. They held high but subordinate 
James Butler, appointments under their celebrated chief, and such 
John Mulhone, of them as have not distinct biographies, are incidently 
James Carrick, . mentioned by their clever and graphic biographer, Cos- 
Quee Harry Donoghan, the Napper (stealer, prigger) | grave, who was himself their contemporary, and if we 
. of Ulster, : are to be guided by a hint in what purports to be a 

atrick M*Tigh (M‘Teague), letter to him,—evidently written however, by himself,— 
Jobn Reilly, there is reason to suppose that he was one of their own 
—— fraternity, 

bd 

Arthur O’Neil, and (10 BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.) 





The famous O’Kelly, the Kilkenny man. 


THE FAITHFUL HORSEMAN. 
BY ROBERT D. JOYCE. 


SFvtte the First. 


L 
*‘Fuu brightly blooms the heather, like a sun-empurpled sea, 
Full merry sing the wild birds on every forest tree, 
And the gladsome kine are lowing over hill and lowland lea, 
But oh, my dark-haired darling, what a day it is to me !” 
II. 
Thus spake my gallant comrade, young Brian of Lisrone— 
Thus spake he to his sweetheart, fair Roisin Dubh Malone ; 
He was the boldest rider that e’er grasped steel in hand, 
And she—she was the fairest maid in all green Thomond’s land. 
IIt 
“Up to the heathery mountain, my darling, come with me, 
I’ll show you all our lances arrayed by stream and lea,— 
Up to the woody hollow where neighs my charger free, 
In his bright war harness ready to bear me far from thee !” 


IV. 
“¢ Up to the hill,” she answered, “ or far from friends and home, 
Through desert, woods, and valleys, with you I'd gladly roam ; 
This noon of golden summer is to me a woeful day, 
And my heart will break with sorrow while you are far away!” 


Vv. 
Into the woody hollow he led his dark-haired maid, 
And a shrilly welcome to them his gallant charger neighed ; ; 
And there beneath them shining in the sultry summer’s sun, 
With their flashing spears and banners lay our brave bands every one. 


VI. 
How she wept to see the banners and the glittering pomp of war, 
And the ready steed to bear him from her circling arms afar ; 
How she shuddered at the trumpets ringing upward from the shore, 
And vowed to love him truly ’till the deadly wars were o’er! 


Vit. 
Many a mournful kiss he gave her, as he pressed her to his heart— 
“ Woe is me!” he said, “my true love, from thee I must depart!” 
Then he sprang into his saddle, and he gave his steed the rein, 
And his words were: “ Love me truly till I come to thee again!” 
vu. 
Then we marched, and we marched over many a glen and glade, 
"Neath the banner of Prince Donogh the Connaught king to aid, 
To drive the hostile Norman from our green fields away, 
Ere he fastened on his plunder like the wolf upon its prey. 
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1x. 
We marched, and we marched over togher, moor, and ford, 
And to every hostile challenge, our answer was the sword ; 
And in each fierce fray and foray never man so brave was known, 
As my true, my gallant comrade, the horseman of Lisrone. 


x. 
We marched, and we marched over bog and desert way, 
Till we came to where King Phelim with his gallant cohorts lay ; 
Then like thunder up the mountains from their ’campment rolled the diu 
Of a hundred thousand welcomes, as our bands came pouring in! 


Fvtte the Second. 


I. 
When the morn blazed o’er the mountains then we took our march agaiu, 
To the trumpet’s shrilly clamour and the war-pipe’s martial strain ; 
And we pierced through many a forest, and we wound by stream and lea, 
Till we neared our wily foemen, and we came to Athenric. 


I. 
Wirristhru! for the day that we came to Athenrie, 
’Twas a mournful day for Ireland and a woeful day for me, 
There King Art had fallen in battle in the ages long before,* 
And there died our young King Phelim ere that hapless day was o'er! 


Ill. 
Like a lowering cloud of thunder on the moorland broad we lay, 
Like a sunbeam on its ragged skirts, the king rode forth that day, 
In his glittering shirt of battle, and his golden helm and plume, 
Mo brén! that such a rider e’er should meet with such a doom ! 


Iv. 
O’er our bristling line of battle then he cast his kingly eye, 
With a gaze full keen and stern, as his chiefs and he rode by ; 
Then he turned him round and pointed with his sharp and conquering blade 
To the Normans’ iron chivalrie upon the field arrayed ! 


Vv. 
“* By the blood-red hand that moulders in the cold clay of Knockmoy,t 
Swear ye now those ranks to shatter, and the Norman power destroy— 
Then charge ye home, for Ireland’s good !” was all our brave king said, 
While from van to rere, from flank to flank, our answering sloghan spread ! 


VI. 
How the hot earth smoked and trembled ’ueath the thunder of our charge, 
As with hearts for vengeance burning swept we down the streamlet’s marge ! 
How the bloody spray splashed round us, how the battle raged and roared, 
As we met the mail-clad Normans, breast to breast at that wild ford ! 


VIL, 
Mo nair! our men had nought to shield their valorous, hardy breasts, 
But their shirts of saffron shining, and their purply satin vests ; 
But with naked breast to steel-clad heart, through the battle’s dust and sweat, 
Till that woeful eve shone o’er us, neither gained the vantage yet. 


Ville 
My curse upon the arrow, and the hand that shot it too, 
That struck our young king on the neck, and pierced him through and through ; 
Down he fell beside his banner on the eve of that sad day, 
And amid the roar of battle soon his life-blood ebbed away ! 


* Art the Solitary, who, together with the seven sons of Oliol Olum, fell in a battle fought by them near this place 
against Lughaidh Mac Con. The place where the battle was fought was called Magh Mucruimhe. 
t Knockmoy was the burial-place of Cathal of the Red Hand, king of Connaught. 
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TX. 
‘*Come! follow me, my comrade !” said young Brian of Lisrone, 
“ The king is dead, his foes close round,—he shall not die alone ; 
We'll gather round the gory spot where his fair body lics, 
And we'll fight more stern and keenly, when we look in his dead eyes !” 


x. 
We fought, and we fought, till the eve closed o’er us dark— 
Many a pool of blood was round us, many a body stiff and stark ; 
For our gory sparths we buried in the brains of many a foe, 
To guard King Phelim’s body on that hapless field of woe! 

xI. 
Wirristhru! for the day that we came to Atheurie ; 
There a fond and gallant comrade, and a king were lost to me— 
For the king lay in his gore, in the cause of Ireland slain, 
And young Brian by his body was a wounded prisoner ta’en ! 


Fvtte the Third. 


I. 
On that night of blood and sorrow, we fled far away, 
With Prince Donogh’s torn banner, from the field where Phelim lay ; 
And we took the southward passes till we reached Bunratty’s wall, 
Where we swore, before we parted, to avenge our young king’s fall. 


I. 
Then I sought my comrade’s sweetheart, and told our tale of grief; 
She mourned him for one summer moon, and then she found relief ; 
For she took another gallant—she that vowed so fond and fain 
To love young Brian truly till he’d come to her again ! 

Il. 
In the dungeon of Mac Feoraist long my comrade sorely pined, 
While the yellow leaves were nestling in the withering autumn wind ; 
And while the hills were whitening in the frost and wintry snow, 
Sill he lay a hopeless captive in the dungeon of his foe. 

Iv. 
But Mac Feorais’ lovely daughter heard that prisoner’s woeful state, 
And she stole unto his dungeon, and she pitied his sad fate; 
And love’s rosy footsteps followed on the path where pity trode, 
Till her heart for the young captive with a wild affection glowed. 


v. 
Yet young Brian looked not on her with a lover’s gladsome eyes, 
He thought of her far, far away, where Cratloe’s mountains rise ; 
He thought of her he loved so true, by his native river shore, 
And he told Mac Feorais’ daughter that he’d ne’er love woman more ! 
VL 
The summer birds are singing on every blooming tree, 
And brightly shone the heather like a sun-empurpled sea, 
And the gladsome kine were lowing over glen and lowland lea, 
As young Brian rode by Cratloe hill, from his weary thrall set free. 
Vil. 
Merry heart had that young horseman, as he rode by rock and dell, 
As he looked upon those fairy scenes he knew and loved so well; 
Many a gladsome song he carolled as to gay Lisrone he hied, 
And found false Roisin Dhuy Malone—a stranger's happy bride ! 
VITl. 
He turned him from his childhood’s home, and galloped fast and far, 
He joined Prince Donogh’s banner, aud he rode forth to the war; 
He fought for Ireland’s honour full faithfully and well, 
Till with his prince on Barna’s field in Norman blood he fell! 


* De Birmingham,. who after his victory was created Baron A thenrie. 
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THE O’DONNELLS IN EXILE. 
BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.IA. 
PART THIRD. 


WE have stated in the last article on this family, 
(p. 49, supra) that, besides the descendants of Sir Hugh 
O'Donnell, prince of Tirconnell, and of his rival, Con, 
there existed a junior branch, which became extinct in 
the year 1735, im the person of Brigadier Daniel 
O'Donnell, of the French service; and we deem it ne- 

to place next before the reader all that is known 
of the history of this junior branch—though of minor 
importance—in order that as the first volume of our 
magazine is intended to contain a complete memoir of 
all the branches of the O’Donnells who distinguished 
themselves in foreign service, the celebrated reliquary 
of the family called the Cathach or Caah, may be de- 
scribed in connection with this branch, by whom it was 
carried away and preserved. 

Manus O’Donnell, prince of Tirconnell, who died in 
1563, had a younger brother, Hugh Oge, who was an 
active warrior as early as the year 1567, when he 
fought in the battle of Ardingarry, near the river 
Swilly, against Shane O’Neill, commonly called “ the 
proud or ambitious ;” and we find him in the year 
1600—that is, thirty-three years afterwards—in active 
service in the field against the English, when he un- 
horsed Sir Henry Docwra, and wounded him severely 
with his spear, as Docwra himself informs us in his 
Narration of his Services: “ At the first encounter,” 
he writes, “‘I was stricken with a horseman’s staffe in 
the forehead, insomuch as I fell for dead, and was a 
good while deprived of my senses, &c. I kept my bed 
of this wound for the space of a fortnight, and my 
chamber a weeke after.” 

This Hugh, who is described in the Irish Life of Red 
Hugh O’Donnell as “the Acuitues of the Irish race,” 
must have been over sixty years of age when he had 
this rencontre with Docwra; but though he must have 
performed prodigies of valour during his long life, very 
few details of his heroic exploits have been recorded, or 
at least preserved to us, by the hereditary historio- 
graphers of his race. According to the Irish genealo- 
gists, he had a son, Caffar, who had a son, Turlough or 
Terence, the father of Brigadier Daniel O’Donnell, who 
distinguished himself in the service of France. 

This Daniel was an O'Donnell by the mother’s side 
also, and inherited the military gallantry, prowess, and 
talent of the family. For the following brief account 
of his career, the writer is indebted to John Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, Esquire, who has collected and digested 
more historical materials, and has thrown more light on 
the military history of Ireland, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, than any writer now living. 

On the commencement of the revolutionary disturb- 
ances in Ireland, created by the successful landing and 
progress of the Prince of Orange in England against 
King James II., this descendant of the Achilles of the 
Irish race,-—Daniel O’Donnell,—was appointed captain 





of a company for the service of James II., December 7th, 
1688 ; and in 1689, was authorised to act as a colonel, 
After the treaty of Limerick, he passed into France, and 
appears to have suffered by the new arrangements of the 
Irish troops there, under which he only obtained the 
post of captain in the Regiment of the Marine, which he 
did by commission dated February 4th, 1692. He served 
as captain on the coasts of Normandy, with the Irish and 
French forces designed for the invasion of England, and 
restoration of King James, that year. He served with the 
army of Germany from the year 1693 to 1695; and 
with the army of the Meuse till 1697, or the peace of 
Riswick. On the remodelling of his regiment into that 
of Albemarle, in 1698, he was retained as captain, by 
commission of April 27th, that year. In the next war 
he served with the army of. Germany, in 1701, and 
from 1702 to 1706, in the army of Italy ; during which 
five campaigns, he was at the battle of Luzzara, the 
reduction of Borgoforte, of Nago, of Arco, of Vercelli, 
of Ivrea, of Verua, of Chivasso, at the battle of Cas- 
sano, and the siege and battle of Torino or Turin. He 
was lieutenant-colonel of his regiment at the last-men- 
tioned siege and battle, having attained that rank the 
preceding year, on the 20th of October. Transferred 
to the army of Flanders in 1707, he fought at the 
battle of Oudenarde, in July, 1708, and was appointed 
successor to Nicholas Fitzgerald, as colonel, by com- 
mission of August 7th following. He commanded the 
regiment, as that of O'Donnell, in Flanders, from 1708 
to 1712, and was with it at the battle of Malplaquet, 
the attack of Arleux, the affair of Denain, and the 
sieges of Douay, Quesnoy, and Bouchain. Removed to 
the army of Germany, under the Marshal de Villars, in 
1713, he was at the reduction of Landau and Friburgh, 
andthe forcing of the retrenchments of General Vaubonne, 
which led to the peace between France and Austria, at 
Rastadt, in March, 1714. The regiment of O’Donnell 
was reformed eleven months afterwards, by order of 
February 6th, 1715: half of it being incorporated with 
the regiment of Lieutenant-general Count Andrew Lee, 
and the other half with the regiment of Major-general 
Murrough O’Brien. To the latter corps O'Donnell was 
then attached as a reformed colonel. He was made a 
brigadier by brevet, February 1st, 1719, and finally re- 
tired to St. Germain-en-Laye, where he died, without 
issue, in his seventieth year, July 7th, 1735. 

This Daniel O'Donnell, the last male representative 
of the Irish Achilles, was certainly not the chief or 
senior of his family, and yet he obtained possession of 
the celebrated reliquary, the Cathach (or Caah) of St. 
Columbkille, and carried it with him into France. The 
Cathach should by right have belonged to the chief of 
the O’Donnells, and is now the property of Sir Richard 
O'Donnell, of Newport, whose family are now the only 
known descendants of Sir Niall Garve O’Donnell, Baron 
of Lifford, the last O'Donnell who was inaugurated at 
Kilmacrennan, and who died in the Tower of London, 
in 1626. 

This reliquary, which is described by the late Ulster 
King-at-arms, Sir William Betham, in his Antiquarian 
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Researches, with remarkable minuteness and more than 
his usual accuracy, is now deposited in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy ; and the reader may be induced to 
pay a visit to that national repertory of curious and 
valuable antiquities, in order to see this ancient victory- 
ensuring reliquary of the O’Donnells, by the following 
history and description of it. 

It consists of an elaborately-ornamented box, in 
which is enclosed a copy of the Psalter of David in 
Latin, believed to have been written by the hand of St. 
Columbkille, the relative and patron saint of the O’Don- 
nells, and the very MS. about which he and St. Finian 
of ‘Clonard had such a terrific quarrel, so graphically 
described in the Life of St. Columbkille, compiled by 
Manus O'Donnell, (Prince of Tirconell) in the year 
1520. (See Reeves’s ‘* Adamnan,” preface, pp. 
XXXiv., XXXV.) 

This consecrated reliquary was considered by the 
Kinel-Connell (the great tribal name of the O’Donnells 
and their correlatives) as a sort of spiritual talisman, 
which would procure victory for the forces of O’ Donnell, 
if carried round the army thrice, by a coarb or a priest 
free from mortal sin. The custody of it was committed 
to the head of the family of Mac Roarty, of Ballyma- 
groarty, near the town of Donegal, and it was always 
carried to the battle-field along with the banner of Tir- 
connell, It was taken from the O’Donnells in 1497, 
by MacDermott, chief of Moylurg, but again recovered 
in 1499, when MacDermott was obliged to submit to 
O'Donnell, to pay tribute, and to restore the Tir Connell 
prisoners, as well as the Caah. It was afterwards 
carefully preserved by the O’Donnells, as they are 
warned to do by a passage in the book of Fenagh, in 
which St. Callin is represented as “ admonishing the 
sept of Conall Gulban, which is the O'Donnells, to look 
well to the Caagh, that it should not come to the hands 
of Englishmen, which yf it did, it should be to the 
overthrowe and confusion of the sept of Conall Gulban, 
and to the great honnor of the English.” 

Of this relic of antiquity, the following description 
is condensed from the work of Sir William Betham :— 

It is a brass box, nine inches and a half long, eight 
inches broad, and two inches thick. The top, which 
consists of a plate of silver richly gilt and chased, is 
rivetted to one of brass. It is divided into three com- 
partments, or rather arches, supported and separated by 
clustered columns. In the centre is a sitting figure of 
St. Columba, with his hair flowing over his shoulders, 
holding up his right hand, of which the third and fourth 
fingers are bent down; in his left he holds a book. 
The arms of the chair on which he sits are curiously 
ornamented with eagles’ heads. In the right compart- 
ment is the figure of a bishop in full pontificals, with 
his mitre, holding up his right hand, having the third 
and fourth fingers folded, and grasping a crozier with his 
left hand, In the third compartment is a representation 
of the Passion, with a glory round the head of the Sa- 
vionr, and the two Marys, one on each side of the cross. 
Over the arms of the cross are engraved two birds, ap- 
parently doves ; these figures are chased in relief. Over 
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the right arch is a figure, also chased, of an angel 
throwing up a censer, under which is engraved the 
figure of a priest, holding something like a basket, and 
above is a grotesque figure resembling what is called a 
wyvern in heraldry, Over the left arch is a similar 
figure of an angel with a censer, above which is a figure 
like a wyvern, but with a human face, and below a 
griffin. Round the whole box is a chased border, of 
about three quarters of an inch wide, on the top and 
bottom of which are grotesque figures of wyverns or 
cockatrices, and lions; and on the sides oak-leaves and 
acorns: in each of the corners is a setting of rock crystal: 
in the centre, at the top, over that part which may be 
called the tabernacle, is a crystal setting, surrounded by 
ten gems, a pearl, three small shells, a sapphire, and 
amethysts, all in the rough. Aflixed to the right side 
of the box, at the top, is a silver censer, suspended to 
a curious flexible chain. On the censer is an inscription 
in Gothic characters, but not now legible. It is pro- 
bable that the silver plate just described, is more modern 
than the sides and other parts of the box, to which it 
is also much inferior in point of workmanship; the 
brass plate to which it was rivetted, is perforated with 
many holes, in regular shapes, as if some ornaments had 
been originally fastened to it, but which have no use 
whatever with reference to the present plate. The 
bottom of the Caah is of brass, plated with silver, and 
round the rim or outer plate is an inscription in the 
Irish character, of which the following is a literal 
translation: “ Pray for Cajjar O'Donnell, for whom 
this box was made, and for Sitric, son of MacAedha, 
[dfacHugh] who made it, and for Donnell Magroarty, 
Coarb of Kells, with whom [i.e. at whose house] it was 
mad.” (See Reeves’s “ Adamnan,” p. 319.) 

The sides and ends of the box are of brass, and con- 
sist of eighteen pieces, and four connecting plates, 
joined together like hinges. On the front, in the centre, 
is affixed a semicircular piece of silver workmanship, 
divided into four compartments by three pillars orna- 
mented with silver wire, all richly gilt, and which was 
apparently intended to represent a shrine, or perhaps 
the Tabernaculum where the priest deposits the Host on 
the altar, At the bottom is a silver plate, on which is 
engraved in Irish letters, richly gilt, IHS. On the 
right of the Tabernaculum are four, and on the left six 
oblong compartments, divided in pairs, one above the 
other, and surrounded by silver borders; the centre, 
being richly inlaid with pure gold, and chased. The 
back is also divided into fourteen similar compartments ; 
the ten interior were also richly inlaid with gold, and 
chased; the gold inlaying of two is gone, and in 
four others much injured; the four outer compartments 
were plated with silver, and chased in leaves aud flowers. 
Between each pair of compartments are three silver 
round-headed rivets. The two end plates have been 
richly enamelled, on which is a silver serpentine pattern ; 
very little of the enamel now remains. At each of the 
four corners is a hollow pillar, by which the top of the 
box was fixed to the body with four thick pins, with 
silver heads, which were so contrived as to be moveable 
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at pleasure, so as to allow the top to be taken off, m 
order to get access to the MS. ; different in this respect 
from all other boxes. This box has evidently been 
frequently repaired. 

Brigadier 0’Donnell had, in 1723, a silver case made 
to preserve this box, and placed round it open at the 
top and bottom, so as to show them, but which totally 
hid the sides. On this case he caused to be engraved 
the following inscription :—“ Jacobo 3°, M.B. Rege 
exulante, Daniel O’ Donel in Christianiss. Imp. pra- 
fectus rei bellice hujusce hareditarii sancti Columbant 
pignoris, vulgo Caan dicti, tegmen argenteum, vetustate 
consumptum, restauravit anno salutis, 1723.” 

This hereditary pledge of St. Columbkille was always 
considered by the O’Donnells as containing reliques of 
the great patron saint of their race and principality. 
After its being repaired by Brigadier O'Donnell, it was 
deposited in a monastery of Belgium—a country most 
friendly to Irish exiles, as well from community of re- 
ligion in modern times, as from its inhabitants having 
been anciently so much indebted to Ireland for their 
conversion to Christianity,—and the Brigadier directed 
by his will, that this old family memorial should be 
given to whoever could prove himself to be the head of 
the O’Donnells. The Caah was discovered in that 
monastery in our own times, and the purport of the 
Brigadier’s will also ascertained by the late abbot of 
Cong, in the county of Mayo, who, on his return to 
Ireland, acquainting the late Sir Neal O’Donnell, of 
Newport, of the circumstances, Sir Neal, believing him- 
self to be “ the O’Donnell,” as being a baronet, applied 
for and obtained the Caah. For more information on 
the history of this reliquary, the reader is referred to 
Adamnan’s “ Vita Columbe,” edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Reeves, pp. 319, 233, 249, 284, 320, 329, 463; also 
4YCallaghan’s “ Irish Brigades,” vol. i. pp. 223, 231, 
401, 402. 

We have not been able to identify any other indi- 
vidual of the race of the Irish Achilles of the sixteenth 
century—Hugh, son of Hugh Duff O’Donnell—who 
cut any figure in history, either at home or abroad ; 
and believe that they are all either extinct or unknown. 
We shall therefore return to the representative of the 
race of Con, son of Calvagh, son of Hugh Duff, chief 
of Tirconnell, who died in the year 1537. 

As already remarked, Con O'Donnell, who died in 
1583, had several sons, who all died without issue, ex- 
cept three, namely, Sir Niall Garve, Hugh Boy, and 
Con Oge; Sir Richard O’Donnell, of Newport, is the 
senior representative of Niall Garve; the O’Donnells of 
Larkfield and Greyfield are the descendants of Hugh 
Boy. We have now to treat of the race of Con 
Oge, who are by far the most illustrious of the 
O'Donnells. 

This Con Oge joined Sir Niall Garve and the English to 
erush the famous Red Hugh, and was killed at the battle 
of the Monastery of Donegal, on the 29th of September, 
1601. Doewra informs us that “ Sir Neale Garve had 
many of his men slain at this siege, and amongst the rest 
a brother of his owne.” And the Four Masters record 





that on the side of Niall Garve and the English fell 
Con Oge, son of Con, the brother of Niall Garve, 
and many others. Con Oge was not more than 
twenty-eight years of age at this time. The name of 
his wife has not been handed down by our genealogists, 
but we learn from a pedigree in the possession of Max- 
imilian, Count O’Donnell, of Tirconnell, at Vienna, 
attested in May, 1767, by some of the highest digni- 
taries of the nobility, and of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, that he had one legitimate son— 
Manus O’Donnell—-who married Maria, daughter of 
Dowell Campbel, (of the family of the Duke of Argyle, 
of Scotlan’) by whom he had one son, Calvagh Roe. 
This Manus might have lived till 1675, but he does not 
appear to be the Manus appointed by Balldearg as next 
in remainder after his own immediate family. 

The name of this Calvagh Roe has been inserted in 
its proper place in MacFirbis’ pedigree of the O’Don- 
nells, in the handwriting of Charles O’Conor, of Belan- 
agare; there is an Irish poem addressed to him by 
Geoffry Oge MacWard, in which he is called Calvagh 
Roe, son of Magnus, son of Con Oge, son of Calvagh. 
there is also extant another poem addressed to him on 
his marriage with Eleanor, daughter of Walter Mac 
Sweeney, in which the bard asserts that he was the 
great liberator of Erin, foretold by Finn and St. Kieran, 
and that it was expected he would re-establish the an- 
cient splendour of the palaces of Emania, Ailech, and 
Tara, which then invited him, as they had invited 
Con and Conary of yore. This Calvagh Roe is called 
“ colonel” in the Austrian pedigree, and it is very pro- 
bable that he held this rank in the king’s army during 
the Parliamentary wars, but no authentic document has 
yet been discovered to prove that he was a colonel. 
He was the first of the U’Donnells who settled in the 
county of Mayo. He had one son, Hugh O’Donnell, 
who married Margaret O’Neill, daughter of Colonel 
Terence O'Neill, of Oldcastle, in the county of Mayo, 
wko had been transplanted thither by Cromwell, 
from the territory of the Fewes, in the county of 
Armagh. 

This Hugh had by his wife Margaret O’Neill, an 
only son, Charles O’Donneil, commonly called Calvagh 
Duff, i.e. Charles the blackhaired. On the forfeiture 
of the O'Neill property of Bellahough, alias Oldcastle, 
in 1703, he became a lessee under the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Tuam, (the only kind of tenure which the new 
laws left open to the Catholic) of some church lands in 
the barony of Murrisk, and was pretty affluent during 
his whole life, but looked up to by his neighbours 
more on account of his descent than of his property. 
In the priest’s-letter in defence of Hugh Balldearg 
O'Donnell, already given (p. 53, supra) we are told 
that “ notwithstanding the great sufferings of the native 
Irish families, from the domineering powers, many of 
the chiefs or heads of clans had wonderfully preserved 
and kept up their credit and reputation among their 
followers and dependants, to that degree that they were 
treated by them with all the love and duty, deference 
and respect formerly paid to their more rich and power- 
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ful ancestors ; so constant and sincere are these old 
natives in their friendships and professions, and so just 
and grateful to benefactors, as to be extraordinarily 
careful and zealous to infuse and transmit their grate- 
ful feelings into all their children and relations ; from 
all which, it may be easily inferred what they had been, 
what they have lost, and what their present condi- 
tion is.” 

This was exactly the case with Hugh 0’ Donnell, who 
although he was but a tenant of church lands, under 
the Archbishop of Tuam, was nevertheless looked upon 
by his followers and Irish neighbours, as if he held his 
share of Tirconnell in gavelkind, according to his place 
in the pedigree. He married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Manus O’Donnell, of Newport, by whom he 
had three sons: 1, Manus, the ancestor of the O’ Donels 
of Castlebar ; 2, Joseph, from whom the O’Donells of 
Spain are descended 3, Henry, the founder of the 
O’Donells of Austria. Manus, the eldest of these 
sons, was born in the year 1720, and married in 1750, 
Eleanor, daughter of — Bole, Esq., of the county of 
Longford, by whom he had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1, Joseph, from whom are the O’Donels of 
Castlebar; 2, Hugh, who went to Spain, whence he 
returned to Ireland, and afterwards settled at Vera 
Cruz, where he was living in 1798, but died in that 
year; and 3, Charles, who was born in 1760, and 
went out while a boy, to his uncle Henry, in Germany, 
and entered the Austrian service, in which he rose to 
the dignity of Count, and military rank of Major- 
general. In 1798 the widow of his brother Joseph, 
being desirous of removing her son, the late Mr. Joseph 
O’Donel, of Castlebar, from Ireland, which was then in 
a state of insurrection, wrote to Germany to this Charles, 
on the propriety of sending him abroad. His reply is 
still extant in his own handwriting, and has been exa- 
mined and copied by the writer of this paper. It is dated 
at Vienna, lst of December, 1798, and directed to 
“Madame Marie O’Donel, 4 Dublin ou Castlebarre, en 
Trelande ;”and though written in English, the idiom is 
evidently foreign, the writer of it remarking at the end 
that he had “ very much [difficulty] to write it, having 
almost entirely forgotten the English tongue.” Were it 
not for the existence of this letter, it would be now difli- 
cult to prove the exact relationship between the three 
families of the race of Con Oge, now extant, because the 
Austrian pedigree omits Manus, the father of General 
Count Charles O’Donnell, the writer of this letter. 
Why this omission was made, we cannot at this distance 
of time even conjecture; and therefore we consider 
this letter of the highest importance. He tells bis 
sister-in-law that he had been a commander of a free 
corps in Bavaria, but that his Majesty the emperor 
having thought proper to remodel the free corps in his 
army, he (Colonel O’Donel) has been for the last six 
months neither commander of a free corps, nor in Bavaria. 
He states that he was very glad to have at length 
received news from Ireland, becau-e, having quitted 
that country when a child, he was not able to keep up 
Wih the relatives he had in that country that corres- 





pondence which he strove fruitl-s:ly to have with them. 
He states that while his uocle in Spain was alive, he 
used to write punctually to bis brother in that country 
[Austria], who was also dead; that while these were 
living, he got now aid then from the correspondence 
between them information about everything concerning 
his relatives in Ireland; but that since the deccase of 
his uncle in Austria he had the discomfort of hearing no 
more about them. He then goes on to state that it was 
from that uncle he had in S ain, that he knew of his 
brother Joseph’s returning to Ireland, from the Spanish 
service wherein he was, of his marriage in Ireland, of 
his going to Santa Cruz, and finally of his dying there. 
He adds that he feels very deeply for all the troubles 
which oppressed that poor brother, and symp ithizes 
with the afllictions of his sister-in-law. 

Ile then comes to the main subject of his letter, and 
about wh'ch his sister-in-law had written to him, 
namely, the removal from Ireland of her son Joseph, his 
n ‘phew. 

The remainder of this letter is so curious and so im- 
portant to the history of the Castlebar branch of the 
family, and so characteristic of the Lish in foreign ser- 
vce at this period, that we are tempted to give it in 
his own words and spelling. 


‘** As for your son Joseph, my nephew, I am most ready 
to do for him all that lies in my power. Nevertheless, the 
occasion to make him enter the Imperial service, at this 
moment, is not the best. A war of six years that we had, 
and was finished for some [time more] than a year, filled 
up the army with so much supernumerary officers, that now 
there is but slight advancement to be got ; my nephew, 
consequently, would have no hopes of a promotion for a 
good while, whatsoever could be his good qualities. As I 
am situated at the present, having no regiment, and only 
serving in the army, I could directly be of no use to him. 
My opinion is, therefore, my dear sister-in-law, that Joseph 
should not quit Irlande. The tranquillity being now re-estab- 
lished in the kingdom, it will permit him to pursue some pro- 
fession, and if he applies himself to it, he will certainly 
make more fortune there than by soldiership. Yet should 
a war begin, which our political position makes probable, 
and that my nephew would persiste to become a soldier, 
supposing that he is endowed with the strong constitution 
necessary in military state, I will charge myself of him 
with great pleasure, making no doubt that, if war breaks 
out, I will get a regiment to commande, wherein I will be 
able to place him 

‘* Having the intention to send my sister Elise five hun- 
dred florins of our money, which is 58 pounds, or there- 
about, and to renew to her every year, I pray you, my dear 
sister-in-law, to informe me on which banker in Dublin it 
would be the more convenient to let that money be paid. 
In the first letter you will write me, be so kind as to give 
me an exact account of my family, of which I have got no 
account since a too long a while. When did my poor 
mother die? Though I was a child as I seperated from 
her, I remember me of her with tenderness. What a mis- 
fortune it is to be in the necessity to quit one’s own country, 
and to be exposed to the discomfort to never see no more 
the dear and respectable persons to whom we are beholden 
of our existence. My father’s decease happened some years 
after my going abroad. You would please me highly by 
giving me some accounts of my brother Hugo, established 
in Sancta Cruse, and in informing me of the manner I 
should direct to him, that I might hope to get an answer 
from him. I often endeavoured to put myself in corres- 
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pondence with him, but continually without success. I 

was told that General Manus O’Donel, who returned to 

Ireland about twenty years ago, and married himself in 

that country, died long since. 
* * * * * * * 

“I fear you will have great difficulty to understand this 
letter ; I assure you I had - much to write it, having 
almost entirely forgotten the English tongue.* I wish it 
may come to your hands; at least shall I direct it as you 
indicated me. Now, having nothing no more to write to 

ou, I finish my letter by praying ycu to believe, though I 
ve not the pleasure to know you personally, that I am, 
with all my heart, 
‘« My dear Sister-in-law, 
“Your most affectionate 
‘* Brother-in-law, 


‘* A’Madame, 
** CHARLES O’DoNEL 


** Madame Marie O’Donel, 
‘¢a’ Dublin ou Castlebarre 
‘en Irelande. 


** Be so kind to direct me your letter : 
** A’Monsieur, 
‘* Monsieur Charles O’Donel, Colonel au Service de 
sa Maje. Impl. Royl. a Vienne en Autriche.” 


On the subject of remitting the money above 
mentioned to his sister, he wrote to his relative Colonel 
O‘Ferrall, of the Austrian service, (the uncle of the 
Right Honorable Richard More O’Ferrall,) who offered to 
negotiate it fur him. In O’Ferrall’s letter in reply, 
dated at Florence, 1st October 1799, the following 
curious reference is made at the conclusion, to the war- 
like aspect of the times :— 


¢ The English Tongue. At this period the better classes 
of the Irish all spoke and wrote English, and were also able 
to speak Irish, but very few of them could write it. There 
is an anecdote connected with the reception of this young 
cadet by his uncle in Austria, which is strongly illustrative 
of the spirit of nationality cherished by the exiled Irish at 
this period. It has been preserved by the late Dr. O’Don- 
nell, Bishop of Galway, and his friend, the late James Hardi- 
man, author of the “‘ History of Galway,” who had it from 
an Irish clergyman, who had lived many years on the Con- 
tinent. 

** At the time he went to join his uncle, the latter was 
General of Division in the Austrian army, then some- 
where on the French frontier. Young O’Donnell arrived, 
and slept at a convent in the neighbourhood, where there 
were some Irish priests. On the following morning he 
started for the Austrian camp, but to the surprise of the 
friars, who knew the object of his journey, he returned to 
them in the evening, in a very disconsolate humour. ‘Did 
you see your uncle?’ inquired his friends. ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, 
what reception did he give you? ‘Cold enough ; he re- 
fused to acknowledge me.’ ‘Why? ‘I don’t know, un- 
less it was because I spoke English to him.’ ‘ How was 
that ? come, tell us all about it.’ ‘When I was introduced 
into his tent, he embraced me warmly, and spoke most 
kindly to me, and inquired about home, and my journey, 
and how I'd like to be a soldier. But when I spoke to him 
in return, his manner began to change ; and after a little, 
he said there must be some mistake ; that I could be no 
nephew of his; to return here, and he'd find means of 
sending me back to Ireland.’ ‘What language did he ad- 
dress you in? ‘He spoke in Irish.’ ‘And you? ‘I an- 
swered him in English.’ ‘Don’t you speak Irish, then? 
‘To be sure I do, better than English ; but though he spoke 
Trish, I thought he’d mde rm the other better.’ ‘Oh, 
you foolish boy ; go back, speak nothing but Irish, and he'll 
soon discover his mistake.’ The advice was good, The 
youngster stayed in Germany.” 





‘*If Siegenthal don’t come, I have a fair chance of bein 


' made colonel; but it all depends upon chance, which 


with Christian patience and resignation, wait for. Our 
regiment makes part of a corps, sent under Licutenant- 
general Srolich, to re-establish order in this country, and to 
scour the pope’s dominions ; but Rome, Ancona, and Civita 
Vecchia, are still in the hands of the French; yet we hope 
they will soon surrender. You know by this, that Su- 
warrow is gone, with all his Russians, to Switzerland ; and 
Melas, I fear, is not strong enough to act offensively here, 
I —— the English diversion will be of great use to us. In 
London there has been one hundred guineas to five bet, 
that we shall have a general peace this winter. I am not 
of that opinion. I and all those who were at the siege of* 
Mantua, have been attacked with violent agues. We lost 
a good many men by its consequences. I am only now re- 
covering, and have my four servants confined to their beds 
with it. Farewell, my dear cousin, believe me most sincerely, 
** Your affectionate kinsman and humble servant, 
- O’FERRAL. 





** Endorsed, 
** Regu le 18 Xbre.” 


Joseph O’Donel, the eldest brother of this Count 
Charles, was born in the year 1751. As soon as he 
was of sufficient age to enter the army, he went out to 
Spain, to his uncle Josep», then a distinguished officer 
in the service of Charles ILI. In 1776, he had attained 
the rank of Captain, when the fatal termination to a 
duel, in which he was a principal, involved him in such 
troubles as to make it necessary for him to quit Spain, 
To this, his brother Count Charles O’Donel refers in his 
letter already quoted, in which he writes; ‘ It was by 
that uncle I had in Spain that I knew of my brother 
Joseph’s returning to Ireland, from the Spanish service 
wherein he was; of his marriage in Ireland; of his 
going to Santa Cruz; finally, of his dying there.” 

He returned to Ireland towards the end of the year 
1776. In 1779, he married Mary, daughter of Do niuic 
Mace Donnell, Esq. of Massbrook, in the county of Mayo, 
(she died in 1831), In 1781 he sailed for the West 
Indies, to join his brother Hugh, at Vera Cruz, from 
which he wrote a most affectionate letter, still preserved, 
to his young wife at Castlebar, and where he died 
soon after trom the effects of climate. He left be- 
hind him in Ireland an infant son, the Joseph already 
ref-rred to in the letter of his uncle. This Joseph 
wis born in the year 1780, and when he was about 
ninetecn years of age, arrangements were made with bis 
uncle General Count Charles O’Donel, that he should 
enter the Austrian service under him; but it was not 
till 1803 that he started for Germany ; but on reaching 
Hamburg, on his way to his uncle, he was detained for 
several months a prisoner. He was at length, together 
with several other British subjects, sent back to England. 
Shortly after his return, General Count O'Donel was 
mort lly wounded in the campaign of October 1805, 
and died of his wounds on the 16th of October in that 
year, which put an end to any further views of his en- 
tering the Austrian service. 

The death of General Count O’Donel was announced 
to Joseph’s mother by Ambrose O’Ferrall, Esq. of 
Ballina, first in a letter dated 27th of August 1806, 
and in another dated 4th of September, in the s.me 
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year, in the latter of which he says: “1 have to inform 
you that your brother-in-law died intestate, and that 
his next heir should write to his Excellency Count 
O’Donel, [Minister of Finance to Francis I.] who will 
be able to let him know the situation of his affairs, and 
the value of the effects he left, which, as he was equipped 
as a general of campaign, cannot be inconsiderable. 

Ou the 8th of October, the same year, Mr. O’Ferrall 
transmitted to his mother the annexed form of power 
of attorney, in the German language, desiring her to 
get it translated into English, aud to conform to the 
instructions at the foot of it. 

It should be premised that General Count O’Donel 
died unmarried and without issue, and that his heirs 
were his two sisters ani his nephew, and thit the 
last was also heir to his title, according to the law of 
Germany. 

The following is a literal translation of this document : 











“ For the well-born Herr Joseph Von Skeyde, chief war 
agent in Vienna, by which the same in best form of law, is 
hereby empowered by us, the declared legitimate heirs-at- 
law of our Herr brother and respected uncle, Herr Major- 

neral Charles Count O’Donel, deceased, from wounds on 
the 16th October, 1805, to deliver in name and lieu of us, 
the declaration of inheritance to the inheritance left by the 
said Charles Count O’Donel, cum benejicio legis et inventaris, 
before a worshipful judicio delegato militari mixto in Austria, 
ar where else it may be requisite to transact all oral as well 
as written business, to take up the inheritance, to acquit 
the same, to give our reversales, and to take measures for 
all that it would be incumbent on ourselves to do: which 
things we not only do and promise to indemnify him, the 
said Herr, chief war agent, but also impart to him the 
further power that in case of prevention ; and if he in this 
case for any reason be unable to take upon himself these 
things, that he be authorized to substitute in lieu of himself 
any other lawyer he please. 

‘* Further to testify this deed, we have signed this with 
our hands, and made the impressions of our armorial seals: 

“N : i Sisters of Intestate. 
(Seal.) “ Joseph Count O’ Donel, 
: the Nephew of Intestate ; 
or instead thereof, if re- 
quisite : 
“NN., legally declared Guardian 
of the Minor. 
‘TIERR GRAFF JOSEPH O’DoNEL.” 


The attestation ran as follows :— 


‘“‘Notum facimus atque testamur tenore presentium, hoc 
mandatum procuratorium ab heredibus legitimis defuncti 
Casareo Regii Generalis vigiliarum reefecti Domini Comitis 
Caroli O’Donel coram nobis personaliter constitutis, nem 
ejusdem sororibus atque nepote ex fratre Domino Josepho 

omite O’Donel (vel tutori Domini Comitis J osephi O’Donel) 
manu sigilloque propriis munitum fuisse. 

“Datum, &.” 

This Joseph O’Donel, however, though he afterwards 
became a solicitur in Ireland, never took the trouble to 
get this German document translated, nor did he ever 
use his title or recover his uncle’s property, which he 
was told was considerable. His imprisonment ia Ger- 
many in 1803, created in his mind such a distaste for 
German titles and negociations as he was never able to 
vemove; and his business st home as a solicitor was so 
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extensive, that it so engrossed his attcntion as to pre- 
vent him from bestowing a thought on his Austrian 
title or inheritance. He was very popular in his native 
county for his public spirit, manly deportment, and 
strict probity; and it may be safely added that he 
was as hospitable a man as appeared of the Kinel- 
Connell, since the time of Turlough “ of the wine.” 
He married Margaret, daughter of Randal MacDonnell, 
Esq. of Ballycastle, in the county of Mayo, and dying 
in August 1834, aged fifty-four years, was buried 
in the family vault at Straid Abbey. He left one 
daughter Mary, who died unmarried in 1843, and three 
sons, the eldest of whom, Manus O’Donel, became a 
solicitor, and had extensive business at Castlebar for 
about twenty years. He was a geutleman of ilibata 
Jides, universally beloved by his friends, and admired 
by his enemies. He died unmarried on the 28th of 
January 1857, in the 45:h year of his age. Tne writer 
has to boast of having been one of his friends, and may 
here be permitted to remark that if a!l the chiefs of the 
race of Connell Gulban had possessed his noble qualities, 
Tirconnell, and Ireland generally, must have sustained a 
great loss in their decadence and exile. His next 
brother Charles O’Donel, Esq. barrister-at-law, now 
inherits the family property, and is the representative 
and undoubted heir of General Count Charles O’Donel, 
who was slain in 1805. Lewis, the youngest brother, 
married Miss Kearney of Castlebar, by whom he has 
two sons, 1. Manus Lewis, bora 5th Decr. 1858, and 
2. Charles Maximilian, bora 7th April 1860. 





THE EVIL EYE.* 

Tutre is assuredly a poetic and picturesque, as well 
as a religious and philosophic, point of view, from which 
popular superstitions may be regarded; and however silly 
and objectionable they may be under the latter aspect, 
they are often, unquestionably, under the former, ex- 
cecdingly curious and interesting. With either the 
philosophic or the religious view of the subject, we have 
nothing to do here. ‘These strange popular phantasies 
exist, involving a thousand modifications of supposed 
intercourse between the visible and the invisible worlds, 
or of agencies which natural principles will rot explain ; 
but our business at present is neither to trace them to 
their origin, nor to lament over the ignorance and cre- 
dulity which has adopted or continues to adopt them. 

Of all supersti ions, apparently, the most wide-spread 
was that of fascination or bewitchment, by means of 
which, if we are to credit some pagan and even Chris- 
tian writers, death has been inflicted in innumerable in- 
stances, either suddenly, or by some slow, consuming 
malady. There were various means by which, as it was 
supposed, this could be effected, but they may be re- 
duced to four heads: first, by breathing; as Plutarch 


* The Evil Eye, or the Black Spectre. A Romance, by 
Witu1am CaRLeToN ; illustrated with Engravings from 
Drawings by E. Fitzpatrick, Esq. Dublin, JAMES DuFFyY, 
7, Wellington-quay, and 22, Paternoster Row, London. 
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informs us that many persons fell sick and pined away 
after having been breathed upon by a certain people of 
Thebes ; secondly, by ill-will, or covert hatred, of 
which an instance is mentioned by Horace ; thirdly, by 
caresses and praise, which were always considered dan- 
gerous unless prefaced by some expression which inti- 
mated that they were sincere, and of this sup» rstition 
we find traces to the present day in our own and other 
countries. The fourth and most general mode of fas- 
cination was by the eye, of which various and conflict- 
ing notions were entertained. Plutarch affirms that 
certain people had eyes which inflicted calamities on the 
very persons whom they loved best, such as oa their 
own children, and s metimes even on themselves, if they 
had the misfortune to see their own faces reflected in 
water or ina mirror. ‘ Some,” he says, “ think that 
even fathers have the fascinating (or, as we would term 
it, the evil) eye; and it is for this reason that their 
wives will not suifer them to look at their offspring, or, 
at all events, will not permit them to gaze on them for 
any considerable time. What, I pray you, will you say 
of those who are said to have the power of bewitching 
themselves? Surely you must have read or heard of 
that fair Entelides, with flowing locks, who perished 
miserably after seeing his shadow mirrored in the tran- 
quil waters. Bewitchment sickened him and destroyed 
his beauty.” Pliny tells us that, in Thrace and IIly ria, 
there were tribes who not only could bewitch but kill 
with a look, particularly when they were enraged, and 
that young people were most easily acted upon by such 
evil influence ; and Virgil was well aware of this super- 
stition of the evil eye when, in his 7th Eclogue, he 
made Menalcus complain— 


‘¢ My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin, 
Their bones are barely covered with their skin. 
What magic has bewitched the worthy dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ?” 


In some parts of Ireland the “evil eye” is called, 
in the old language of the country, Swi Balor, from 
Balor, the Fomdrian chief, who was slain at the second 
battle of Moyturey, as the reader will find explained in 
Dr. O’Donovan’s notes on the Four Masters, where that 
event is chronicled. Mr. Carleton tells us that the pe- 
culiarity of the organs of vision which is supposed to 
belong to the evil eye—namely, a dissimilarity in the 
colour of the eyes of an individual—is also called Suil 
Gloir. At all events, the superstition, whatever be the 
form or the name, is one which is well known in every 
part of Ireland, and which could not fail to afford an 
admirable ground-work for a story in the skilful hands 
of so experienced a story-teller as Carleton, as we find 
has, in effect, been done in the volume now before us. 
Other supernatural agency, also, has been employed with 
no unsparing hand in the tale, which, therefore, comes 
under the head of “ romance,” strictly so called; but 
with such good taste and skill has this machinery been 
introduced, and so well in keeping is it with the popu- 
lar mythology of the country where the scene passes, 
that it nowhere grates upon the feelings of the reader, 





Mr. Caileton has laid the scene of his story in Water. 
ford, and in the reign of Charles II., a period in which 
witchcraft flourished, and which also enabled him to in- 
troduce with historic truth one of the most extraordi- 
nary individuals which any age has produced, and who 
possessed a quality strongly contrasted with that malig- 
nant pover which was supposed to be identified with 
the evileye. This singular person was Valcntine Great- 
rakes, who was a native of Affane, in Waterford, and 
flourished under the Commonwealth and Charles II., and 
who possessed a seemingly miraculous p wer of healing 
almost any malady by his touch, and of counteracting 
evil by his volition, Carleton has placed the possessors 
of the good and the evil attributes in juxta-position, 
with exquisite skill, nearly at the commencement of bis 
story. 

Henry Woodward, the possessor of the evil eye, is 
returning home from a grand-uncle in England, with- 
whom he had resided from his childhood ; he is there- 
fore a total stranger in the place, and meets a gentle- 
man on the road who is also a stranger. They are dis- 
cussing the popular notion about the evil eye, suggested 
by an incident on the way, when the latter observes— 


‘Suppose, then, that we admit the fact that the eye of a 
certain individual can transfuse, by the force of strong vo- 
lition, an evil influence into the being or bodily system of 
another, why should it happen that an eye or touch, charged 
with beneficence, instead of evil, should fail to affect with a 
sanative contagion those who labour under many diseases? 

‘The only reply I can make to your question,’ said Wood- 
ward, ‘is this: the one has been long and generally known 
to exist ; whereas the latter has never been heard of, which 
most assuredly would not have been the case if it had ever 
existed ; as for the cure of the king’s evil, it is a royal im- 
posture.’ 

‘I believe in the latter,’ observed the other, calmly. 

‘Upon what grounds ? asked his companion. 

‘Simply because I know a person who possesses the sa- 
native power I speak of.’ 

‘ And I believe in the former,’ replied Woodward, ‘and 
upon better grounds still—because I possess it myself.’ 

‘You will pardon me,’ said the other, ‘ but T hesitate to 
believe that.’ 

Woodward, who felt this imputation against his veracity 
with resentment, sudden'y pulled up his horse, and turning 
himself on the saddle, looked upon his companion with an 
expression that was as extraordinary as it was blighting. 
The stranger, on the other hand, reining in Ais horse, and 
taking exactly the same attitude as Woodward, bent his 
eye on him in return. 


The appearance of the stranger, who was no other 
than Valentine Greatrakes, but whose name was not yet 
disclosed, although he plays a very important part at 
the cluse of the story, is then described :— 


“Te was mounted upon a powerful charger. for indeed it was 
evident at a glance that no other would have been equal to 
his weight. He was well dressed—that is to say, in the 
garb of a country gentleman of the day. He wore his own 
hair, however, which fell in long masses over his shoulders, 
and a falling collar which came down over his breast. His 
person was robust and healthy-looking, and, what is not 
very usual in large men, it was remarkable for the most 
consummate proportion and symmetry. He wore boots and 
silver spurs, and his feet were unusually small, considerin 
his size, as were also his hands. That, however, whic 
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struck the beholder with amazement, was the manly beauty 
of his features. At a first glance this was visible, but on 
contemplating them more closely you began to feel some- 
thing strange and wonderful, associated with a feeling of 
veneration and pleasure. Even this, however, was com- 
tively little to what a still more deliberate perusal of 
that face brought to light. There could be read the extra- 
ordinary union of humility and grandeur ; but above all, 
and beyond all other expressions, there pruceeded from his 
eyes, and radiated like a halo from every part of his coun- 
tenance, a sense of power which was felt to be irresistible. 
Ilis eyes, indeed, were almost transparent with light—a 
light so clear, benignaut, and strong, that it was impossible 
to withstand their glance, radiant with benevolence though 
it was. The surrender to that glance, however, was a 
willing and a pleasing one. The spectator submitted to it 
as an individual would to the eye of a blessed spirit that 
was known to communicate nothing but good. There, then, 
they sat contemplating one another, ow as it were, inthe 
exercise of some particular power, which, in this case, ap- 
red to depend altogether on the expressions of the eye. 
The gaze was long oe combative in its character, and con- 
stituted a trial of that moral strength which each, in the 
peculiar constitution of his being, seemed to possess. After 
some time, however, Woodward's glance seemed to lose its 
concentrative power, and gradually to become vague and 
blank. In a little time he felt himself rapidly losing ground, 
and could hardly avoid thinking that the eyes of his oppo- 
nent were looking into his very soul: his eyelids quivered, 
his — assumed a dull and listless appearance, and ulti- 
—— closed for some moments—he was vanquished, and 
e felt it. 


All the characters in the story are distinctly and 
powerfully delineated. Seldom has more of unmiti- 
gated evil been concentrated in one man than in Henry 
Woodward, the Suit Ba/or himself. He is a horrible 
compound of malice, treachery, ambition, and other vile 
passions : his powers of deception enable him to pass 
for a long time as a model of perfection with many of 
his friends; and he possesses enough of courage or dar- 
ing to carry him through the dangers in which his crimes 
involve him, Equal to him, at least in malice, is his 
mother, from whose family he inherits the diabolical 
quality of the evil eye, and who herself possesses that 
quality to an extent that enables her, according to the 
belief of her neighbours, to injure cattle, although not 
to destroy human life. Woodward is the son of this 
evil-minded and detestable » oman by a former marriage, 
her second husband, Mr. Lindsay, being a country gen- 
tleman and magistrate of a social and excellent dispo- 
sition, but with sufficient strength of mind and sternness 
to counteract the malice and subdue the fiery ebullitions 
of his termagant wife. These qualities of his character 
are frequently called into requisition, and the fact of his 
taking such a woman to his wife is explained by a ra- 
ther ambitious taste which he possessed for overcoming 
difficulties. Charles and Maria Lindsay, the children 
of the second marriage, resemble their father in the 
amiabil ty of their disposition, and are therefore disliked 
by their mother, wko centres all her affection in her 
congenial son, Henry Woodward. 

Among the finest, aud at the same time most natu- 
ral, characters in the book, are Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin 
and their daug!ter Alce. The principal female cha- 
racters—that of Mrs. Lindsay, and a few subordinate 








agents of mischief, of course, excepted—are invested 
with a fascinating interest. No one could be more 
lovely end loveable than Alice Goodwin; and if she ex- 
hibits a tendency to superstitious feeling, that featare too 
is ouly the more natural, considering the age in which she 
lived. We should indeed absolve all parties from biame 
for credulity where the very ground-work of the story 
is built upon supernatural agency; but, at all events, 
we greatly prefer Alice Goodwin, with her credulity and 
timidity, to a stronger-minded heroine. The Goodwins 
are Catholics, and the Lindsays Protestants ; but a 
friendship of old standing has subsisted between them 
until interrapted by a bequest made by Mrs. Lindsay’s 
brother to Alice Goodwiu in compliance with the dying 
wish of his daughter, between whom and Miss Goodwin 
a more than sisterly affection prevailed. The circum- 
stance is naturally accounted for, and the Goodwins are 
shown to be free from any charge of cupidity in the 
matter; but it nevertheless draws upon them: all the 
fiend'sh hatred of Mrs. Lindsay, and exposes Alice to 
the most merciless exercise of Woodward's evil influ- 
ence. Upon this circumstance tarns the plot of the 
story, in which is worked up a great deal of interesting 
by-play. Many of the secondary characters command 
a lively interest ; those of the peasantry are admirably 
drawn —such, for instance, are the delineations of the 
beautiful and lively, but unfortunate, Grace Davoren, 
and the shrewd, humorous, honest and good-natured 
Barney Casey; and the vicissitudes of feeling which 
the scenes evoke—horror, love, pity, mirth—are blended 
with a skill and power in which Carleton has equalled 
the very best of his former efforts, and exceeded many 
of those which have won for him much of his well- 
established popularity, 

Several of these scenes, as the reader will find, have 
been beautifully illustrated by Mr. Edmund Fitzpatrick, 
so that it is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
the more vivid impressions are produced by the pen of 
the writer or by the pencil of the artist. The touches 
in both cases are exquisite, and worthy the one of the 
other. As an example, let the reader first peruse the 
following description of the first interview between Henry 
Woodward and the * Black Spectre,” and then glance, if 
he can without feeling his blood chill, at the representa- 
tion of the same scene in the vignette on the title-page:— 


“ At length he came to a part of the road which was over- 
hung, or rather altogether covered with long beech trees, 
whose huge arms met and intertwined with each other 
across it, filling the arch they made with a solemn darkness 
even in the noon of day. At night, however, the obscurity 
was black and palpable ; and such upon this occasion was 
its awful solemnity and stillness, and the sense of insecurity 
occasioned by the almost supernatural gloom about him, 
that Woodward could not avoid the idea that it afforded no 
bad conception of, the entrance to the world of darkness 
and of spirits. He had not proceeded far, however, under 
this dismal canopy, when an incident occurred which tested 
his courage severely. As he went along he imagined that 
he heard the sound of human footsteps near him. This, to 
be sure, gave him at first no trouble on the score of any- 
thing supernatural. The country, however, was, as we 
have already intimated, very much infested with outlaws 
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and robbers, and although Woodward was well armed, as 
he had truly said, and was no coward besides, yet it was 
upon this view of the matter that he experienced anything 
like apprehension. He accordingly paused, in order to as- 
certain whether the footsteps he heard might not have been 
the echo of his own. When his steps ceased, so also did 
the others ; and when he advanced again so did they. He 
coughed aloud, but there was no echo ; he shouted out—‘ Is 
there anyone there? but still there was a dead silence. 
At length he said again—‘ Whoever you may be, and espe- 
cially if your designs be evil and unlawful, you had better 
beware ; I am well armed, and both able and determined 
to defend myself; if money is your object, pass on, for I 
have none about me.’ 

Again, there was the silence, as there was the darkness 
of the grave. He now resumed his former pace, and the 
noise of footsteps, evidently and distinctly different from 
his own, were once more heard near him. Those that ac- 
companied him fell upon his ear with a light, but strange 
and chilling sound, that filled him with surprise, and some- 
thing like awe. In fact, he had never heard anything simi- 
lar to it before. It was very strange, he thought, for the 
sounds, though light, were yet as distinct and well-defined 
as his own. He still held a pistol in each hand, and as he 
had no means of unravelling this mystery so long as he was 
enwrapped in such cimmerian gloom, he resolved to acceler- 
ate his pace, and get into the light of the moon as soon as 
he could. He accordingly did so, but the footsteps, although 
they fell not now so quickly as his own, sti'l seemed to 
maintain the same distance from him as before. This cer- 
tainly puzzled him, and he was attempting, if possible, to 
solve this new difficulty, when he found himself emerging 
from the darkness, and in a few moments standing in the 
light of the moon. He immediately looked about him, but 
except the usual inanimate objects of nature, he could see 
nothing. Whatever it is, thought he, or, rather, whoever 
it is, he has thought proper to remain undiscovered in the 
darkness. shall now bid him good night, and proceed on 
my way home. Heaccordingly moved on once more, when, 
to his utter astonishment, he heard the footsteps again pre- 
a | within the same distance of him as before. 

‘Tut,’ said he, ‘I now perceive what the matter with me 
is. This is a mere hallucination, occasioned by a disordered 
state of the nerves ;’ and as he spoke he returned his pistols 
into his breast-pockets, where he usually wore them, and 
once more resumed his journey. There was, however, 
something in the sound of the footsteps—something so hol- 
low—so cold, as it were, and so unearthly, that he could 
not throw off the unaccountable impression which it made 
upon him, infidel and sceptic as he was upon all superna- 
tural intimations and appearances. At length he proceeded, 
or rather they proceeded, onwards until he arrived within 
sight of what he supposed to be the haunted house. He 

aused a few moments, and was not now so insensible to its 
lonely and dismal aspect. It was a two-storied house, and 
nothing could surpass the spectral appearance of the moon’s 
light as it fell with its pale and death-like lustre upon the 
windows. He stood contemplating it for some time, when, 
all at once, he perceived, walking about ten yards in ad- 
vance of him, the shape of a man dressed in black from top 
to toe. It was not within the scope of human fortitude to 
avoid being startled by such a pas se and incomprehensible 
apparition. Woodward was startled, but he soon recovered 
himself, and after the first shock felt rather satisfied that 
he had some visible object with which he could make the 
experiment he projected, viz., to ascertain the nature, whe- 
ther mortal or otherwise, of the being before him. With 
this purpose in view he walked very quickly after him, and 
as the other did not seem to quicken his pace into a corres- 
ponding speed, he took it for granted that he would soon 
overtake him. In this, however, he was, much to his 
astonishment, mistaken. His own walk was quick and 
rapid, whilst that of this incomprehensible figure was slow 
and solemn, and yet he could not lessen the distance be- 
tween them a single inch, 





‘Stop, sir,’ said Woodward, ‘whoever or whatever you 
are—stop, [ wish to speak with you ; be you mortal or spiri- 
tual, [ fear you not—only stop !’ ; 

The being before him, however, walked on at the same 
slow and solemn. pace, but still persisted in maintaining his 
distance. Woodward was resolute—fearless—a sceptic— 
an infidel—a materialist, but here was a walking proposi- 
tion in his presence which he could not solve, and which, 
up to that point, at least, had set all his theories at detiance, 
His blood rose—he became annoyed at the strange silence 
of the being before him, but more still at the mysterious 
- tardy pace with which it seemed to precede and escape 
him. 

‘I will follow it until morning,’ he said to himself, ‘or 
else I shall develop this startling enigma.’ 

At this moment his mysterious fellow-traveller, after 
having advanced as if there had not been such an individual 
as Woodward in existence, now stood ; he was directly op- 
posite to the haunted house, and turning round, faced the 
tantalized and bewildered mortal. The latter looked on 
him—his countenance was the countenance of the dead—of 
the sheeted dead, stretched out in the bloodless pallor which 
lies upon the face of vanished life—of existence that is no 
more, at least in flesh and blood. Woodward approached 
him—-for the thing had stood, as we have said, and per- 
mitted him to come within a few yards of him. His eyes 
were cold and glassy, and apparently without speculation, 
like those of a dead man open ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
Woodward felt that they looked at him, if not into him 

‘Speak,’ said he, ‘speak—who or what are you? 

He received no reply, but in a few seconds the apparition, 
if it were such, put his hand into his bosom, and pulling 
out a dagger, which gleamed with a faint and visionary 
light, he directed it as if to his (Woodward’s) heart. 
Three times he did this in an attitude more of warning than 
of anger, when, at length, he turned and approached the 
haunted house, at the door of which he disappeared. 


This Black Spectre, or Shan-dhinne-dhuv, is one of 
the actual dramatis persone, but also appears to be 
counterfeited by another in some pcrtions of the tale. 
It is supposed to be the spirit of a murdered man which 
haunts the family of Mrs, Lindsay in punishment of a 
crime committed by one of her ancestors. 

Another scene which the artist has been most happy 
in illustrating, is thus related in the story :— 


“‘Our hero was about half way home when he overtook a 
thin, lank old man, who was a rather important character 
in the eyes of the ignorant people at the period of which we 
write. He was tall, and so bare of flesh, that when asleep 
he might pass for the skeleton of a corpse. His eyes were 
red, cunning and sinister-looking ; his lips thin, and from 
under the upper one projected a single tooth, long and yellow 
as saffron. His face was of unusual length, and his parch- 
ment cheeks formed two inward curves, occasioned by the 
want of his back teeth. His breeches were open at tlie 
knees ; his polar legs were without stockings, but his old 
brogues were joddered, as it is called, with a wisp of straw, 
to keep his feet warm. His arms were long, even in pro- 
portion to his body, and his bony fingers resembled claws 
rather than anything else we can now remember. The 
(the claws) were black as ebony, and resembled in lengt 
and sharpness those of a cat when she is stretching herself 
after rising from the hearth. He wore an old barrad of the 
day, the greasy top of which fell down upon the collar of 
his old cloak, and over his shoulder was a bag, which, from 
its appearance, must have contained something not very 
weighty, as he walked on without seeming to travel as a 
man whocarrieda burthen. He hada huge staffin his right 
hand, the left having hold of his bag. Woodward at first 
mistook him for a mendicant, but wpon looking at him more 
closely, he perceived nothing of that watchful and whining 
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cant for alms which marks the character of the professional 
beggar. The old skeleton walked on, apparently indifferent 
and independent, and never once put himself into the usual 

re of entreaty. This, and the originality of his ap- 
pearance, excited Woodward’s curiosity, and he resolved to 
speak to him. 

‘Well, my good old man, what may you be carrying in 
the bag?” 

The man looked at him respectfully, and raising his hand 
and staff, touched his barrad, and replied : 

‘A few yarribs, your honour.’ 

‘Yarribs ! What the deuce is that ” 

‘Why, the yarribs that grow, sir—to cure the people 
when they’re sick.’ 

‘Oh! you mean herbs.’ 

‘I do, sir, aud I gather them too for the potecars.” 

‘Oh! then you are what they call an herbalist.’ 

‘I believe I am, sir, if you put that word against (to) a 
man that gathers yarribs.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I mean. 
caries, I suppose.’ 

‘Ido alittle sir, but I use the most of them myself. 
Sorra much the potecars knows about the use o’ them; 
they kill more than they cure wid ’em, and calls thim that 
understands what they’re good for rogues and quacks. May 
the Lord forgive them this day! Amin acheernah / (amen, 
oh Lord) !’ 

‘And do you administer these herbs to the sick ?” 

‘I do, sir, to the sick of all kinds—man and baste. There’s 
nothing like them, sir, bekaise it was to cure diseases of all 
kinds that the Lord, blessed be His name ! amin acheernah / 

lanted them in the earth for the use of His cratures. 
Why, sir, will you listen to me now, and mark my words ? 
There never was a complaint that follied either man or 
beast, brute or bird, but a yarrib grows that ’ud cure it if 
it was known. When the head’s hot wid fever and the 
heart low wid care, the yarrib is to be found that will cool 
the head and rise the heart.’ 

‘Don’t you think, now,’ said Woodward, imagining that 
he would catch him, ‘that a glass of wine, or, what is better 
still,a good glass of punch, would raise the heart better 
than all the herbs in the universe ?” 

‘Lord bless me!’ he exclaimed, as if in soliloquy ; ‘ the 
— of the rich and wealthy, and of great people 
altogether, is unknown! Wine and punch! And what, will 
you tell me, does wine and punch come from? Jyoesn’t the 
wine come from the grapes that grow in forrin parts—sich 
as grows in our hot-houses—and doesn’t the whiskey that 
you make your punch of grow from the honest barley in 
our own fields? So much for your knowledge of yarribs.’ 


You sell them to the apothe- 


The old wretch thus introduced is Sol (or Solomon) 
Donnel, the herb-doctor, a personage whom Woodward 
subsequently finds useful in some of his devilish schemes. 

It was the age, as we have seen, of conjuring and 
witchcraft, and the arrival of a conjuror in the little 
town of Rathfillan, near which most of the action of 
the story takes place, produced, as might be supposed, 
a lively sensation. Herr Zander Vanderpluckem was 
an astrologer and doctor, as well as a conjuror, and, ac- 
cording to his prospectus, “ travelled up and down the 
milky way one night in every month, to see that the 
dairies of the sky weve all right, and that that cele- 
brated path was properly lighted ; and to bring down a 
pail of milk with him which he churned into butyrus, 
an ungent so efficacious that it cured all maladies under 
the sun, and many that never existed, and it could be 
had at five shillings a spoonful.” His levee (which, by 
the by, Mr. Fitzpatrick has also very graphically illus 
trated) supplies a series of scenes in which Carleton has 

VoL, I. 





had full scope for his characteristic humour, The fol- 
lowing is capital in its way :— 


A man rather advanced in years next came in, and taking 
his seat, wiped his face and gave a deep groan. 

‘ Well, my friend, said the conjuror, ‘ in what way can I 
serve you ?” 

‘God knows its hard to tell that,’ he replied, ‘but*I’m 
troubled.’ 

‘What troubles you” 

‘It’s a quare world, sir, altogether.’ 

‘ There are many strange things in it, certainly.’ 

‘That’s truth, sir ; but the saison’s favourable, thank God, 
and there’s every prospect of a good spring for puttin’ down 
the crops.’ 

‘You are a farmer, then; but why should you feel 
troubled about what you call a fine season for putting 
down the crops” 

The man moved uneasily upon his chair, and seemed at 
a loss how to proceed ; the conjuror looked at him, and 
waited for a little, that he might allow him sufficient time 
to disclose his difficulties. 

‘There are a great many troubles in this life, sir, espe- 
cially in married families.’ 

‘There is no doubt of that, my friend,’ replied the con- 

uror. 

‘No, sir, there is not. Iam not aisy in my mind. some- 


ow. 

‘Hundreds of thousands are so as well as you,’ replied the 
other. ‘I would be glad to see the man who has not some- 
thing to trouble him ; but will you allow me to ask you what 
it is that troubles you ? 

‘I took her, sir, widout a shift to her back, and a betther 
husband never breathed the breath of life than I have been 
to her,’ and then he paused, and pulling out his handker- 
chief, shed bitter tears. ‘I would love her still, if I could, 
sir; but, then, the thing’s impossible.’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said the conjuror ; ‘ I see me are jealous of her ; 
but will you state upon what grounds ? 

‘ Well, sir, I think I have good grounds for it.’ 

‘What description of woman is your wife, and what age 
is she ? 

‘Why, sir, she’s about my own age. She was once hand- 
some enough—indeed, very handsome when I married her.’ 
‘ Was the marriage a cordial one between you and her ?” 

‘ Why, sir, she was dotin’ upon me, as I was upon her.’ 

‘Have you had a family ? 

‘ A fine family, sir, of sons and daughters.’ 

* And how long is it since you began to suspect her?’ 

‘Why, sir, I—I—well, no matther about that; she was 
always a good wife and a good mother, until’—here he 
paused, and again wiped his eyes. 

‘Until what ? 

. ‘Why, sir, until Billy Fulton, the fiddler, came acrcss 
er.” 

‘Well, and what did Billy Fulton do” 

‘ He ran away wid my ould woman, sir.’ 

‘ What age is Billy Fulton?” 

‘ About my own age, sir ; but by no means so stout a man ; 
he’s a dancin’ masther, too, sir; and barrin’ his pumps and 
white cotton stockings, I don’t know what she could see in 
him; he’s a poor light crature, and walks as if he had a 
hump on his hip, for he always carries his fiddle undher 
his skirt. Ay, and what’s more, sir, our daughter, Nancy, 
is gone off wid him.’ 

‘The devil she is. Why did the old dancing-master run 
off with both of them? How long is it since this elopement 
took place ?” 

* Only three days, sir.’ 

‘ And you wish me to assist you ?” 

‘If you can, sir; and I ought to tell you that the vaga- 
bone’s son is gone off wid them too.’ 

* Oh, oh,’ said the conjuror, ‘ that makes the matter worse.’ 

‘No, it doesn’t, sir, for what makes the matter worse is, 
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that they took away a hundhred and thirty pounds of my 
money » Fr wid ’em.’ we 

‘Then you wish to know what I can do for you in this 
business?’ 

‘I do, sir, i’ you plaise.” E 

‘ Were you ever jealous of your wife before?” 

‘No, not exactly jealous, sir, but a little suspicious or so ; 
I didn’t think it safe to let her out much ; I thought it no 
harm to keep my eye on her.’ ; 

‘Now,’ said the conjuror, ‘is it not notorious that you are 
the most jealous—by the way, give me five shillings ; I can 
make no further communications till I am paid; there— 
thank you—now, is it not notorious that you are one of the 
most jealous old scoundrels in the whole country ?” 

‘No, sir, barrin’ a little wholesome suspicion.’ 

‘Well, sir, go home about your business. Your daughter 
and the dancing-master’s son have made a runaway match 
of it, and your wife, to protect the character of her daugh- 
ter, has gone with them. You are a miser too. Go home 
now ; I have nothing more to say to ee except that you 
have been yourself a profligate. Look at that book, sir ; 
there itis ; the stars have told me so.’ 

‘You have got my five shillings, sir; but say what you 
like, all the wather of the ocean wouldn’t wash her clear of 
the ould dancing-masther.’ 


Shawn-na-Middogue, or John-of-the-dagger, a young 
peasant whom the cruel injustice of Mrs, Lindsay had 
driven from his home, and the barbarity of the law had 
converted into an outlaw, is, strictly speaking, the hero 
of the tale; at least he is the deadly antagonist of the 
man with the evil eye. He is considered by the pea- 
santry to possess something of superhuman power, and 
has been chosen by the unhappy outlaws of the district 
—or tories, as they were then called—as their leader. 
He is, moreover, the rejected admirer of Grace Davoren, 
Woodward’s unfortunate victim, and has, therefore, the 
most powerful incentives to hostility against that bad 
man. ‘The most terrible scene in which Shawn is iu- 
troduced—indeed the most terrible one in the book—is 
the Tory hunt, which has been got up by Woodward 
for Shawn’s destruction. It was a scene which was not 
uofrequent in those days, and iu which many of Crom- 
well’s old officers delighted to indulge after the civil 
war had been crushed in Irelaud. We give it slighily 
curtailed :— 


On the morning in question the tory-hunters literally 
beat the woods as if they had been in the pursuit of game, 
but for a considerable time with little effect. Not the 
appearance of a single tory was anywhere visible; but 
notwithstanding this, it so happened that some one of their 
enemies occasionally dropped, either dead or wounded, by 
a shot from the intricacies and covers of the woods, which, 
upon being searched and examined, afforded no trace what- 
soever of those who did the mischief. 


In due time the dogs (bloodhounds) were brought up, 
but the trails were so various that they separated aie 
into single hunts, and went at such a rapid speed that they 
were lost in the woods. 

At length two of them who came up first gave tongue, 
aud the body of pursuers concentrated themselves on the 
newly-discovered trail, keeping as close to the dogs as they 
could. Those two had quartered the woods and returned 
to the party again when they fell upon the slot of some un- 
fortunate victim who had recently escaped from the place. 
The pursuit now became energetic and full of interest, if 
we could forget the melancholy and murderous fact, that 
the game pursued were human victjms, who had nothing 





more nor less to expect from their pursuers than the savage 
wolves which then infested the forests—a price having been 
laid upon the heads of each. 

After some time the party arrived at the outskirts of the 
wood, and an individual was seen bounding along in the 
direction of the mountains—the two dogs in full pursuit of 
him. The noise, the animation, and the tumult of the 
pursuit were now astounding, and rang loud and long over 
the surface of the excited and awakened neighbourhood, 
whilst the wild echoes of their inhuman enjoyment were 
giving back their terrible responses from the hills and valleys 
around them. The shouting, the urging on of the dogs by 
ferocious cries of encouragement, were loud, incessant, and 
full of a spirit which at this day it is terrible to reflect upon. 
The whole country was alive; and the loud vociferous 
agitation which disturbed it resembled the influence of one 
of those storms which lash the quiet sea into madness. 
Fresh crowds joined them, as we have said, and the tumult 
still became louder and stronger. In the meantime Shawn- 
na-Mi e's case—it was he-—became hopeless—for what 
is the speed of the fleetest runner that ever lived to that of 
two powerful bloodhounds, animated as they were by their 
ferocious instincts. Indeed, the interest of the chase was 
heightened by the manner and conduct of the dogs, who, 
when they came upon the trail of the individual in question, 
yelped aloud with an ecstatic delight that gave fresh courage 
to the vociferous band of pursuers. 

*Who can that man be ? asked one of them; ‘he seems 
to have wings to his feet ? 

‘ By the sacred light of day,’ exclaimed another, ‘it is no 
other than the famous Shaiwn-na-Middogue himself. Iknow 
him well; and even if I did not, who could mistake him by 
his speed of foot ” 

‘Is that he?’ said the mask (Woodward) ; ‘then fifty 
pounds in addition to the government reward to the man 
who will shoot him down, or secure him, living or dead; 
only let him be taken.’ 

ust then four or five persons, friends of course to the 
unfortunate outlaw, came in before the dogs across the 
trail, in consequence of which the animals became puzzled, 
and lost ee im time in regaining it, whilst Shawna, in 
the meantime, was fast making his way to the mountains. 

The reward, however, offered by the man in the black 
mask—for it was a black one—accelerated the speed of the 
pursuers, between whom a competition of terrible energy 
and action arose as to which of them should secure the 

ublic reward and the premium that were offered for his 
Flood. Shawn, however, had been evidently exhausted, 
and sat down, considerably in advance, however, on the 
mountain side, to take breath, in order to the better chaace 
of effecting his escape ; but whilst seated panting after his 
race, the dogs gained rapidly upon him. Having put his 
hand over his eyes, and Cas keenly down—for he had 
the sight of an eagle—the approach of the dogs did not 
seem at all to alarm him. 

‘Ah, thank God, they will have him soon,’ said the 
mask, ‘‘and it is a pity that we cannot give them the re- 
ward. Who owns those noble dogs?” 

‘You will see that very soon, sir,” replied a man beside 
him ; ‘you will see it very soon—you may see it now.’ 

As he uttered the words the dogs sprang upon Shawn, 
wagged their tails as if in a state of most ecstatic delight, 
and began to caress him and lick his face. 

‘Finn, my brave Finn!” he exclaimed, patting him affec- 
tionately, ‘and is this you? and Oonagh, my darling 
Oonagh, did the villains think that my best friends would 
pursue me for my blood? Cume now,’ said he, ‘ follow me, 
and we will lead them a chase.’ 

During his brief rest, however, four of the most active of 
his pursuers, who knew what is called the ie of the country, 
succeeded, by passing through the skirt of the wood ina 
direction where it was impossible to observe them, in com- 
ing up behind the spot where he had sat, and consequently, 
when he and _ his dogs, or those which had once been his, 
ascended its flat summit, the four men pounced upon him 
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Four against one would, in ordinary cases, be fearful odds; 
but Shawn knew that he had two staunch and faithful 
friends to support him. Quick as lightning his middogue 
was into one of their hearts, and almost as quickly were 
two more of them seized by the throats and dra, gel down 
by the powerful animals who defended him. e fourth 
man was as rapidly despatched by a single blow, whilst 
the dogs were literally tearing out the throats of their 
victims. In the course of about ten minutes, what between 
Shawn’s middogue and the terrible fangs and strength of 
those dreadful animals, the four men lay there four corpses. 
Shawn's danger, however, notwithstanding his success, was 
onl eng 2 His pursuers had now gained upon him, 
a | when he looked around he found himself hemmed in, 
or nearly so. Speed of foot was everything; but what was 
worst of all, with reference to his ultimate escape, four 
other dogs were making their way up the mountains—dogs 
to which he was a stranger, and he right well knew they 
would hunt him with all the deadly instincts of blood. They 
were, however, far in the distance, and he felt little apprehen- 
sion from them. Be this as it may, he bounded off accompa- 
nied by his faithful friends, and not less than twenty shots 
were fired after him, none of which touched him. Thenumber 
of his pursuers, dogs included, almost made his heart sink; 
and would have done so, but that he was probably desperate 
and reckless of life. He saw himself almost encompassed ; 
he heard the bullets whistling about him, and perceived at 
a glance that the chances of his escape were a thousand to 
oneagainst him. Witha rapid sweep of his eye he marked 
the locality. It also was all against him. There was a 
shoreless lake, abrupt and deep to the very edge, except a 
slip at the opposite side, lying at his feet. It was oblong, 
but at each end of it there was nothing like a pass for at 
least two or thre miles. If he could swim across this he 
knew that he was safe, and that he could so he felt certain, 
provided he escaped the bullets and the dogs of the pursuers. 
At all events he dashed down and plunged in, accompanied 
by his faithful attendants. Shot after shot was sent after 
him ; and so closely did some of them reach him, that he 
was obliged to dive and swim under water from time to 
time, in order to save himself from their aim. The strange 
blood-hounds, however, who had entered the lake, were 
gaining rapidly on him, and on looking back he saw them 
within a dozen yards of him. He was, now, however, be- 
yond the reach of the bullets, unless it might be a longer 
shot than ordinary, but the four dogs were upon him, and 
in the extremity of despair he shouted out : 

‘Finn and Oonagh, won’t you save me ”’ 

Shame upon the friendship and attachment of man! In 

a moment two of the most powerful of the strange dogs 
were in something that resembled a death-like struggle 
with his brave and gallant defenders. The othertwo, how- 
ever, were upon himself ; but by a stab of his middogue he 
dispatched one of them, and the other he pressed under 
water until he was drowned. 
_ In the mean time, whilst the four other dogs were fight- 
ing furiously in the water, Shawn having felt exhausted, 
was obliged to lie on his back and float, in order to regain 
his strength. 

A little before this contest commenced the black mask 
and a number of the pursuing party were standing on the 
edge of the lake looking on, conscious of the impossibility 
of their interference. 

‘Is there no stout man and good swimmer present,’ ex- 
claimed the mask, ‘who will earn the fifty pounds I have 
offered for the capture of that man 

‘Here am I,’ said a powerful young fellow, the best 
swimmer, with the exception of Z'hawn-n1-Middogue, in 
the province. ‘I am like a duck in the water—but, upon 
my sowl, so is he. If£I take him you will give me the fifty 
pounds ?” 

He threw off his coat and barrad, and immediately 
plunged in and swam with astonishing rapidity towards the 
spot where Shawn and the deap-cthe lien still engaged in 
their ferocious contest—were in the lake. Shawn now re- 





gained considerable strength and was about to dispatch the 
enemies of his brave defenders, when, on looking back to 
the spot on the margin of the lake where his pursuers stood, 
he saw the powerful young swimmer within a few yards of 
him. It was well for him that he had regained his strength, 
and such was his natural courage that he felt rather grati- 
fied at the appearance of only a single individual. 

* Shawn-na-Middogue,’ said the young fellow, ‘I come to 
make you a prisoner. Will you fight me fairly in the 
water ?” 

‘I am a hunted outlaw-—a tory,’ replied Shawn—‘ and 
will fight you the best wayI can. If we were on firm earth 
I would fight you on your own terms. If there is to be a 
fight between us, remember that you are fighting for the 
government reward, and I for my life.’ 

* Will you fight me,’ said the man, ‘ without using your 
middogue ?” 

‘I saw you take a skean from between your teeth as I 
turned round,’ replied Shawn, ‘and I know now that you 
are a villain and a treacherous ruffian, who would take a 
cowardly advantage of me if you could,’ 

The fellow made a plunge at Shawn, who was somewhat 
taken by surprise. They met and grappled in the water, 
and the contest between them was, probably, one of the 
fiercest and most original that ever occurred between man 
and man. It was distinctly visible to the spectators on the 
shore, and the interest which it excited in them can scarcely 
be described. A terrible grapple ensued, but as neither of 
them wished to die by drowning, or, in fact, to die under 
such peculiar circumstances at all, there was a degree of 
caution in the contest which required great skill and power 
on both sides. Notwithstanding this caution, however, 
still, when we consider the unsubstantial element on which 
the battle between them raged—for rage it did—there were 
frightful alternatives of plunging and sinking between them. 
Shawn’s opponent was the stronger of the two, but Shawn 
possessed in activity what the other possessed in strength. 
The waters of the lake were agitated by their struggles, and 
foamed white about them, whilst, at the same time, the 
four bloodhounds tearing each other beside them added to 
the agitation. Shawn and his opponent clasped each other 
and frequently disappeared for a very bricf space, but the 
necessity to breathe and rise to the air forced them to relax 
their 9 and seek the surface of the water ; so was it 
with the dogs. At length, Shawn, feeling that his middogue 
had got entangled in his dress, which the water had closely 
contracted about it, rendering it difficult, distracted as he 
was by the contest, to extricate it, turned round and swam 
several strokes from his enemy, who, however, pursued him 
with the ferocity of one of the bloodhounds beside them. 
This ruse was to enable Shawn to disengage his middogue, 
which he did. In the mean time this expedient of Shawn’s 
afforded his opponent time to bring out his skean, two wea- 
pons which differed very little except in name. ‘They once 
more approaced one another, each with the armed hand up, 
the left, and a fiercer and more terrible contest was renewed. 
The instability of the element, however, on which they 
fought, prevented them from using their weapons with 
effect. At all events they played about each other, offering 
and warding off the blows, when Shawn exclaimed—having 
grasped his opponent with his right arm— 

‘I am tired of this ; it must be now sink or swim between 
us. To die here is better than to die on the gallows.’ 

As he spoke both sank, and for about half a minute be- 
came invisible. The spectators from the shore now gave 
them both over for lost; one of them only emerged with 
the fatal middogue in his hand, but his opponent appeared 
not, and for the best reason in the world, he was on his 
way to the bottom of the lake. 


He was now safe, however, and his pursuers returned in 
a spirit of sullen and bitter disappointment, finding that it 
was useless to continue the hunt any longer. 
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Woodward’s visit to Cockletown Hall, and the scenes 
with Squire Manifold and Parson Topertoe, afford inimi- 
table specimens of humour; while the “ Murderer’s 
Wake,” the sufferings of Alice Goodwin, and the death 
of Grace Davoren, are most harrowing pictures of an- 
guish ; but the length to which our extracts have al- 
ready run will not permit us to gratify our readers fur- 
ther with glimpses of this singularly interesting tale. It 
is the first of Carleton’s productions in which the muse 
of our national novelist has been allowed to revel in the 
wild regions of the supernatural, and the result has been 
most successful. Any comment on the manuer in which 
the volume has been given to the public would come 
better from other critics than ourselves; but we are 
justified in referring once more, with pride, to the many 
exquisite illustrations with which it has been enriched 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick, a young Irish artist of the most 
brilliant promise. M. H. 


SONNETS, 


WRITTEN IN ROME, 1855. 


I 


“ Anp I too am in Rome!” My childhood’s dream, 
The hope of my maturer years at last 

Is realised. The City of the Past, 

The Eternal City by old Tiber’s stream, 

Doth hold me in her walls. The morning’s beam 
Falls here upon no spot unknown to fame ; 

The very breeze that, passeth seems to claim 
High reverence, telligg of the mighty dead 

Who once inhaled it. I as yet have cast 

Few glances round, but wheresoe’er I tread, 
Wherever ’mid these streets my steps I turn, 
The very heart within me seems to burn ; 

I feel as though I hailed my ancestral home, 
Crying, “* And I too am at length in Rome!” 


Il. 


Say whither did I first my footsteps turn ? 

Not to Saint Peter’s great and wondrous pile,— 
Nor ancient church on Tiber’s only isle,— 

Nor to the mole that erst held Adrian’s urn: 
No; to a spot far humbler, far less known, 
Where ’neath a Virgin Martyr’s antique shrine, 
Friendship hath reared a monumental stone 
Above the spot where lies, without a beat, 

The noblest, the most tender heart that e’er 
Throbbed far from Ireland! O dear father mine, 
I flung me down, as though ’twere at thy feet, 
And in the holy silence reigning there, 

Poured forth my grief !—yet it felt sadly sweet, 
Once more near thee to lift to Heaven my prayer! 


L. N. F. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF JAMES ANNESLEY. 


A TALE OF THE PEERAGE. 


Wits the single exception of a theatrical represent- 
ation, we doubt if there is any spectacle which men en- 
joy more than a well-contested trial. Go into any of 
our Law Courts during the sittings after Term, and ob- 
serve the motley crowd by which it is filled. There is 
no class unrepresented there. ‘The seats usually occu- 
pied by the members of the bar are crowded with a 
dense array of well-dressed people, who have succeeded 
in ousting the rightful occupants; while the galleries 
above are one mass of ragged, shock-headed, and un- 
washed individuals, such as at night may perhaps be 
found in the top gallery of the Queen’s Theatre. But 
whether well or ill-dressed, whether in the bar seats or 
in the gallery, every individual in court is bending his 
whole mind upon what is taking place. Four or five 
gentlemen in wigs and gowns, and a luckless witness 
upon the table, form the centre to which every eye is 
directed. A severe cross-examination is going on. 
There is scarcely a sound to be heard in court save the 
voices of counsel and witness, as one question rapidly 
succeeds another, and turn after turn is given to the 
screws of the mental rack upon which the witness is 
stretched. Every one knows that the witness is fencing; 
every one, from the judge on the bench to the smallest 
urchin in the gallery, knows that the man on the table 
is keeping back something, and that what is taking 
place is a contest of cunning and endurance on his side, 
and of skill, quickness, and caution combined, on the 
side of the energetic and fierce-mannered little gentle- 
man who is cross-examining him. Who will succeed, 
the counsel or the witness? Every turn of the battle 
is followed with intense interest by the spectators, upon 
whose faces may be read all the fluctuations of the 
scene. At last the home-thrust is given; the witness 
succumbs, the long-wished-for answer, hunted after for 
the last half-hour with every device that professional 
skill could afford, is given at length, and a half-subdued 
murmur through the court, shows that the audience ap- 
preciate to the full as well as the counsel, the import- 
ance of the success that has been achieved. A series 
of such scenes make up a trial, and when we have an 
interesting case, fought on both sides by counsel skilled 
alike in management and in eloquence, it must be con- 
fessed that few things can be found more adapted to 
enthral the mind for a while at least. 

Few civilcases have occurred of greater interest than the 
one whose name heads our article. ‘ Truth is stranger 
than fiction,” is an old saying, and never was more 
exemplified than in this instance, where truth has itself 
furnished the groundwork at least of two of the best 
known novels in our language. Sir Walter Scott's 
tale of “Guy Mannering,” Lady Morgan’s “ Florence 
McCarthy,” are both merely adaptations of the real 
adventures of the person, who, in the year 1743, came 
to assert in the Courts at Dublin, his right to the es- 
tates and the title which long possession seemed to 
have unalterably fixed in the then holder of them. 
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Richard Annesley, who in 1743 was Earl of An- 
glesey, had succeeded to that title upon the death of 
his cousin Arthur, without issue. Previously to this, 
in the year 1727, he had by the death of his brother, 
Arthur, Lord Altham, also as it was supposed without 
issue, succeeded likewise to the title of Altham, and to 
the estates which went with it. The estates of the 
Anglesey family, which thus held the two titles of An- 
glesey and of Altham, had been the subject of settle- 
ments and of devolutions, both of which are somewhat 
complicated. ‘To those it is unnecessary to refer fur- 
ther than to state, that in consequence of them, Earl 
Richard’s right alike to the estates and to the titles of 
Anglesey and of Aliham, depended altogether upon the 
death of his brother Arthur without leaving a son. 
Arthur, as we have already stated, died in 1727, and 
if he had left a legitimate son, that son would have at 
once succeeded to the estates and title of Altham, and 
would in 1743 have been Earl of Anglesey, to the ex- 
clusion in both instances of Richard. But, as at least 
was universally believed, Arthur on his death left no 
son to succeed him, and Richard accordingly came suc- 
cessively into possession of the honours and estates 
which belonged to the Anglesey family. In that pos- 
session he remained peaceably for some years, when 
suddenly there appeared a claimant calling himself 
James Annesley, who not merely challenged Earl 
Richard’s rights, but accused him of the grossest mal- 
practices in the mode in which he had gained possession 
of his estates and titles. In truth, there could be few 
stranger stories than that which this adventurer told. 
His statement was, that he was the legitimate son of 
the late Lord Altham, by his wife, a daughter of the 
Duke of Buckingham: that Lord and Lady Altham, 
who had never lived very happily together, had finally 
(in the year 1717) separated, never to meet again ; 
and that he, their son, had been taken by his father to 
live with him. Unfortunately, so his statement went, 
Lord Altham fell into the power of one Miss Gregory, 
au unprincipled and designing woman, who had, tor 
reasons of her own, taken a violent dislike to young 
James Annesley, and had so influenced Lord Altham, 
that he shortly began to neglect and even ill-treat his 
child. ‘This neglect and ill-treatment went so far that 
the boy was for a long time excluded from his father’s 
house, and suffered to wander homeless and penniless 
about the streets of Dublin, where he would have starved 
but for the benevolence of some charitable persons, who, 
aware of his rank, took him, and gave him that shelter 
which his father had refused to him. So things had 
gone on for three years. At last, in 1727, Lord Al- 
tham died. The boy, who was then about thirteen 
years of age, was unable to press his claims. Although 
he had been, when he resided with his father, first recog- 
vised by many as the heir to the title of Altham, he was 
now forgotten; and his uncle Richard, who had on his 
brother’s death at once assumed his title, was too power- 
ful to be successtully opposed by a mere boy, unsustained, 
and without money or influence. Nevertheless, young, 
poor, and weak as he was, the boy was a perpetual 





source of fear to Richard, who was aware of his exist- 
ence, and of the justice of his title. Having once taken 
the step of depriving the orphan of his right, Richard 
accordingly determined to deprive him likewise of the 
power of ever asserting it. He set men to dog the lad 
and to seize his person. Twice they attempted to kid- 
nap him, and twice they failed. A third attempt was 
more successful. James Annesley was seized in Ormond 
Market, in presence of his uncle, who there charged 
him with theft. The boy was at once hurried off to 
the quay, placed in a boat, and taken off to Ringsend, 
where he was put on board a ship which was about to 
sail for America. Richard Annesley accompanied him 
to the ship, and left him there. This was in April, 
1728, The ship at once proceeded to the river Dela- 
ware, in North America, and there the heir of the house 
of Annesley was sold as a slave. In that wretched 
position he remained for thirteen years. At the end of 
that time he made his escape, and found his way to 
Jamaica. Here his story excited the interest of Ad- 
miral Vernon, who sent him to England, where he pro- 
ceeded to take the necessary steps for asserting his 
alleged rights. But his adventures were not over. He 
had the misfortune to kill a man near London, and was 
tried for murder. Richard, the Earl of Anglesea, who 
knew of his return and of his proceedings, made him- 
self most active in supporting the prosecution ; but the 
prisoner was acquitted. Such was the story of the 
plaintiff in the great cause of “‘ Lessor of James An- 
nesley, Esq. v. the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of 
Anglesey ;” and such, in substance, was the case, the 
truth or falsehood of which came on for trial before the 
whole Court of Exchequer at Dublin, on Friday, the 
11th of November, 1743. 

When we speak of the Court of Exchequer, the reader 
must not imagine that that tribunal held its sittings, in 
the year 1743, in the splendid pile of buildings which 
now, in the year of grace 1860, stands on Inns’ Quay, 
and forms one of the noblest edifices in our capital. In 
1743, and, indeed, for many years later, the Irish The- 
mis was by no means so magnificently lodged as she is 
now. ‘The courts then held their sittings in a building 
which has long since disappeared, and which was situ- 
ated at the back of Christ Church. This building, ac- 
cording to the accounts which we have of it, was by no 
means of an ornamental character. It was small and 
gloomy,—so gloomy, indeed, as to excite the particular 
avimadversions of a French traveller who visited Dublin 
in the last century, and who classes together the build- 
ing where justice was administered and the inferior 
officers who executed her decrees, terming both equally 
sinister and lugubrious. The various courts opened 
directly upon a hall, on each side of which they stood, 
and from which they were separated neither by curtain 
nor by door. Of course, therefore, everything that 
occurred in the courts was visible from the hall, while 
the judges from their benches had a full view of all 
that took place outside their courts. The Court of 
Chancery stood opposite to the court of Exchequer, and 
when in the morning, the Lord Chancellor entered the 
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hall to proceed to his court, the criers of the several 
law courts called out, “ High Court of Chancery !” 
Whereupon business was for the moment stopped, and 
the judges rose, and remained standing until the Chan- 
cellor had taken his seat.* So much for the place 
where the old Irish Courts held their sittings. Tne 
courts themselves consisted each of a chief and two 
puisne judges only, not three, as at present. Upon the 
occasion that we speak of, the Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, in which the trial was had, was the 
Right Honorable John Bowes, and he was assisted by 
his brethren, Barons Mountney and Dawson. The 
names of the Chief and of Baron Mountney have long 
ago passed out of recollection. Able men they may 
have been in their day. Indeed this very trial proves 
it, but their ability was confined to their own particular 
profession, and as there was not at the time any regular 
system of law reporting in Ireland, there is scarcely any 
monument of it beyond the present case. Baron Daw- 
son stands in a different position, He very probably 
was an able lawyer, but if his name is still remembered, 
it is not for arguments of surpassing ingenuity, or de- 
cisions of great moment, but for something widely differ- 
ent, and, iudeed, very unlawyerlike, and especially un- 
judicial. Baron Dawson was tle author of one of the 
best songs in the language, and as long as the jolly 
strains of ‘‘ Bumper Squire Jones” are remembered, his 
name will not be forgotten. 

Of course, in a case of such importance, involving such 
interests as the one we are attempting to give an ac- 
count of, there was upon each side a long array of 
counsel. As in the case of the judges, the names of 
most of them, eminent men as they doubtless were, are 
long forgotten. It can excite little interest nowadays 
to know that Mr. Serjeant Marshall led for the lessor of 
the plaintiff, and the Attorney-General for the defen- 
dant. In 1743 the theatre on which Irishmen dis- 
played their talents was in truth wretchedly small. 
The country was then, more perhaps than at any other 
period of its history, a province. It was quiet, moreso 
than it had ever been before, or has been since. But 
this tranquillity was not that which has made an author 
say, that the happiest lands are those which have no 
history. The mass of the population was steeped in a 
dull, deadening, and to all appearance, hopeless slavery. 
The dominant caste were indeed masters at home, but 
their relation to the rest of the empire was a most des- 
picable one. The Irish Parliament was merely the tuol 
of the English Privy Council. The spirit which broke 
forth in 1782 was barely beginning to be guessed at. 
Nationality there was yet none of ia Ireland. Nor on the 
other hand had Irishmen then that participation in im- 
perial interests and imperial questions, which may pos- 
sibly be thought at present to afford some consolation 
for the loss of the National Legislature, ‘There was, 
then, nothing which could give vitality to the names of 
Irishmen at that period. Yet one man there was, 


* For these details we are indebted to Mr. Gilbert’s ex- 
cellent History of Dublin. 





amongst the crowd of barristers who were assembled on 
either side in that Annesley trial, who left his mark, 
and whose name is yet remembered at the Irish Bar, 
That man was Anthony Malone, the prime serjeant. 
He was indeed a man of surpassing genius, if we are to 
believe the accounts which his contemporaries have 
given of him. Grattan has spoken of him as being 
one of the three whom that great man looked upon as 
masters of eloquence, and has classed him with Lord 
Chatham and Lord Mansfield. Born ia 1700, he was, 
at the date of the Annesley case, in the full vigor of his 
facultiez. If he did not reach the highest honors of his 
profession, it would seem to have been because he op- 
posed the government of his day. He was, indeed, for 
some time Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, but was 
forced to resign that post, in consequence of having 
taken the popular side in one of the questions which 
began to be agitated in the Irish Parliament. When 
dismissed from office, he contentedly reassumed his place 
at the bar, which he held till his death. 

It is high time now to come to the incidents of the 
trial itself. Our intention certainly is not to weary the 
reader by a long statement of all the evidence that was 
adduced upon either side. A good deal of it, however, 
we shall give, aud we cannot but think that much of it 
must prove interesting, as showing the state of society, 
and the ideas of people in Ireland in the middle of the 
last century. 

The only two questions which the jury had to try 
were simply these: first, whether Lord Altham, de- 
ceased, had had a son; and secondly, whether James 
Aunesley, the lessor of the plaiutiff, the adventurer, of 
whose career an outline has been given, was that son. 
Before going any further, it may be well to remind the 
unlearned reader, that this trial took place loug before 
the sweeping law reforms of later years were dreamt 
of. The action in the present case was the old-fashioned 
ejectment, and the right to all the estates in question in 
it was tried by the right to some few unimportant por- 
tions of them. Again, in consequence of the theu state 
of the law, James Annesley, the party really interested, 
could not proceed in his own name. Nominally the 
action was brought by one Campbell Craig, to whom it 
was by a legal fiction supposed that James Aunesley 
had made a lease of the premises in question, aud who 
it was, by another fiction, further supposed, had been 
dispossessed of those premises by the defendaut, Richard, 
Karl of Anne-ley, Campbell Craig of course had 10 
prove his right to the lands which he claimed, and in 
order to shew the right of this fictitious plaintiff, (who 
was one of the family of the celebrated John Doe,) it 
was necessary to prove that of his landlord or lessor, 
the real and living James Annesley. If the case 0¢- 
curred nowadays, James Annesley could dispense with 
Campbell Craig, and would in a straightforward way 
bring his action in his own name, which course, we dare 
say, the reader will consider far preferable to the 
old mode of proceeding. We muke these observations 
in order that our readers may understand that wherever 
the words * les-or of the plaintift,” occur in the course 
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of the following pages, James Annesley, the claimant, 
is meant, and, in fact, for those words, the untechnical 
reader may boldly substitute the word “ plaintiff” alone, 
as ceynveying just the same sense. One other remark also 
we may make. If this trial took place at the present 
day, the very first witnesses, in all probability, who 
would be examined upon either side, would be the 
parties themselves. James Annesley would, upon oath, 
detail all his adventures, and be subject to cross-examin- 
ation by the oppo-ite counsel. Lord Annesley would 
either have an opportunity of clearing himself from the 
foul imputations cast upon him, or by his declining to 
allow himself to be examined, would add tenfold strength 
to the case of his adversary. But in 1743 this was 
not so. All the old disqualifications on the ground of 
interest were then in full force. The wisdom of the 
law then rendered incapable of giving evidence those 
very persons whose evidence would have been most 
valuable, and would have thrown most light upon the 
matter in dispute. The Chief Baron and his brethren 
would have been struck dumb with horror, had it been 
proposed to call as a witness either the lessor of the 
plaintiff or the defendant, 

The lessor of the plaintiff’s case was stated by his 
leading counsel, Mr. Serjeant Marshall, after which the 
evidence was at once gone into. 

The entire of the first day of the trial, and a great 
part of the second, were taken up with the examinatioa 
of witnesses who proved the birth of a son by Lady 
Altham, and various circumstances connected with that 
event. It appeared that Lord and Lady Altham, who 
had been married in the year 1706, but had after a 
while disagreed, became again reconciled in the year 
1713, and that at the end of October, or beginning of 
November of that year, they came to Dublin, where 
they lodged, first at the house of Captain Briscoe, in 
Bride-street, and afterwards 4t the house of Mr. Vice, 
“at Temple Bar, near the Slip.” ‘Thence they went at 
Chiistmas to Lord Altham’s seat at Dunmain, in the 
county of Wexford, where they remained until June or 
July 1714, when they returned to Dublin, and again took 
up their quarters at Temple Bar. Both while at Dun- 
main, and while on the second visit to Dub'in, Lady 
Altham, according to the evidence, had miscarriages, 
which it wou'd also appear, were upon both occasions 
caused by the violent habits of her husband, who seems 
to have been a man of a hasty character, and somewhat 
given to intemperance. However, they again returned 
to Dunmain, where they remaiued together vntil the year 
1717. In the spring of the year 1715, Lady Altham 
was safely delivered of ason. This was proved by a 
servant who was with others in the room at the time, 
and there was an abundance of corroborative evidence. 
Thus a Major Richard Fitzgerald proved that in 1715 he 
was at Dunmain; he bad met at Ross Lord Altham, 
who invited him to dine with him the nextday. “ De- 
ponent”—we quote from one of the reports of the trial— 
“desired to be excused, because he was to dine with 
some officers, but Lord Altham said deponent must dine 
with him, and come to drink some groaning drink, for 


| after the child was born.” 








that his wife was in labour. Deponent told him that 
was a reason he ought not to go; but Lord Altham 
would not take an excnse, and sent the deponent word 
next day to Ross, that his wife was brought to bed of a 
son, and the deponent went to Dunmain, and dined 
there, and had some discourse about the child, and Lord 
Altham swore that the deponent should see his son; 
and accordingly the nurse brought the child to deponent, 
and deponent kissed the child and gave half a guinea to 
the nurse, and some of the company toasted the heir ap- 
parent to Lord Anglesey at dinner. This was the day 
Others gave evidence of the 
christening of the child, which took place when he was 
three weeks old, the rite being performed by one Mr. 
Loyd, (Lord Altham’s chaplain). That the godfathers 
were Counsellor Cliff and Mr. Colclough, and the god- 
mother Madame Pigott.” There was also evidence, 
‘that there were great rejoicings for the birth, and plenty 
of wine and other liquors drank on that occasion.” Tue 
demeanour of Lord and Lady Altham towards the child 
was also shown to be that of fond parents. One witness, 
a Mr. Turmer, who was seneschal to the then Lord 
Anglesey, deposed that “ he saw the boy at Dunmain, a 
year anda half old; staid a night in Dunmain, and had 
the child in his arms; saw the lady leading the child 
across the parlour; saw the Lord Altham ki-s the 
child, and he called him Jemmy; saw the child after- 
wards at Ross, and at Kinnay in the county of Kildare ; 
saw the child once at Ross when Lady Altham lodge: 
there at one But!er’s.” ‘* Deponent being asked how ti.e 
child was treated at Kinnay, says that he was dressed 
as the son of a nobleman, and the servants called him 
master; saw him at Kinnay, as he believes, three or 
four times; the child could walk at Kinnay, and used to 
be wheeled about in a little carriage; saw the child 
afterwards at Carrickduff, in 1720, and Lord Altham 
was fond of the child; that my Lord and depon nt being 
at a tavern in Dublin in 1722, Lord Altham sid he would 
send for his son, that deponent might see bim, and the 
child accordingly was sent for; that he was then about 
eight years old, and Lord Altham said to deponen', 
You were seneschal to Earl Arthur and Earl John, and 
you may be seneschal to the child.” The same witness, 
upon cross-examination, deposed to a conversation which 
he had had at a late period with the defendant : ‘* Depo- 
nent asked him one day what had become of Jemmy ? to 
which the defendant answered that he was dead.” Nu- 
merous other witnesses deposed to the birth of the child, 
his christening, the parental manner in which he was 
treated by Lord and Lady Altham, and to the fact of 
his having been sent to be nursed by a woman named 
Landy, who lived ina house not very far from Dunmain. 
This last was apparently the most assailable point of the 
lessor of the plaiutiff’s cxse. It appeared in evidence 
that Landy herself was a woman of tarnished character. 
She was married to a man of the name of M‘Cormick, 
but before ber marriage she had had a child, and one « f 
the rumours of the country seems to have been that the 
futher of this child was Lord Altham himself. Of course 
it appeared most unlikely that Lady Altham should have 
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consented to commit her son to the care of such a 
woman, and so very early in the trial it struck the Ciief 
Baron. Furthermore, it appeared that the house in 
which Landy and her father lived was a very poor and 
mean one; and although it was attempted to be shown 
that a large addition had been built to the house, and 
that it had been greatly improved when the child was 
sent there, the cross-examination of the witnesses tended 
to show that the boasted addition and improvements 
were really of the most trivial character. Before going 
any further, we may observe as to the mode in which 
the Irish courts did their business in 1743, that the 
proceedings of the first day of the trial did not end until 
eleven o’clock at night. The same diligence was prac- 
tised on the -succeeding days. The court almost inva- 
riably sat at nine o’clock in the morning, and seldom rose 
before ten or eleven at night. We wonder what the 
comments of counsel and jurors would be if a similar 
course was proposed to them. at present. But so it was 
in 1743. 

One of the most important witnesses fur the lessor of 
the plaintiff was a woman named Joan Laffan, who had 
been in Lord and Lady Altham’s service, and who was 
examined on the second day of the trial. The child, 
according to her statement, was about three or four 
months old when she came into Lord Altham’s service. 
A great part of her evidence related to the separation 
between Lord and Lady Altham. That separation took 
place very suddenly at Dunmain, and the occasion of it 
was detailed by this witness upon her cross examination. 
It appeared that in the year 1717, a Mr. ‘Thomas Palliser 
was staying at Dunmain, of whose conduct Lord Altham 
entertained suspicions, which were encouraged by the ser- 
vants of the house, who, for some petty reasons, had con- 
ceived a dislike for Mr. Palliser. The evidence upon this 


poiat of the separation discloses such a curious state of 


society, that it is best to give it as reported. The witness 
was asked if she knew Colonel Palliser ? “ Says she has 
never seen him but once. Says, she wishes his son 
Tom Palliser never had been at Dunmain, for then the 
accident of the separation never had happened. Says 
she remembers that the day his ear was cut off she had 
the child in her hand, and the child showed deponent 
some of the blood which had fallen from Palliser’s ear on 
the ground; says he showed it by pointing his finger 
to the ground where some drops of blood were. She 
was asked if Mr. Thomas Pulliser saw the child? says 
he did. Says, that the occasion of my lord’s cutting 
off Mr, Palliser’s ear was that some of the family had 
made my lord jealous of him, and contrived that morn- 
ing to get him into my lady’s chamber, when she was in 
bed and asleep, and then they brought my lord, who 
being by this stratagem confirmed in his suspicions, 
ordered Tom Palliser to be dragyed out of my lady’s 
ved-chamber by the servants, and with a sword was 
going to run him throngh the body ; but the servants 
interposed, and begged my lord not to take away his 
life, and only to cut off his nose or one of his ears; and 
accordingly the huntsman was ordered to cut off his ear, 
which he did. Says the servants kicked him down 





stairs, and turned him out of the gate, and that this 
happened upon a Sunday morning; that my lady left 
Dunmain the same day, and went to Ross.” The rest 
of this scene of the domestic tragedy was given by 
the same witness upon her direct examination: ‘‘ Says 
that she was present when my lord and lady parted ; 
that she saw my lady at the door with the child in her 
arms; that my lord came out of the house in a great 
rage, and asked where his child was? and upon being 
told that he was with his mother, he ran up to her and 
snatched the child out of her arms ; that my lady begged 
very hard she might take the child along with her, but 
that my lord swore he would not part with his child 
upon any consideration ; that my lady, finding she could 
not prevail, burst out a crying, and begged she might 
at least give the child a parting kiss ; that my lord with 
some difficulty consented, and then my lady drove away 
to Ross. That as soon as my Jady was gone my lord 
gave the child to deponent, with a strict charge to de- 
ponent not to let my lady have any access to him; but 
says, that notwithstanding these orders, some of the 
servants found means to carry the child privately to 
Ross to see my lady, which, when my lord was told of, 
he flew into a very great passion, Says that the child 
was carried to Ross without deponent’s privity, for that 
sometimes deponent used to go to Waterford to see a 
brother of hers who lived there, and some other friends; 
and in her absence some of my lord’s servants, for the 
lucre (as she believes) of gettinz a piece of money from 
my Lady Altham, took those opportunities to carry the 
child to New Ross. Says that the Christmas Eve after 
the separation, the present Earl of Anglesey, who was 
then Captain Annesley, was at Dunmain house, and not 
seeing the child, said to deponent, Where ts Jemmy? or, 
where is my brother’s child? How did his mother 
behave at parting with him? To which deponent 
answered that my lady*had begged of my lord very 
hard to have the child with her, whereupon the present 
earl made use of an extraordinary oath and said, “ that 
he wished his brother had kept none of the breed, and 
that when he turned away the mother he should have 
packed off the child, and sent them both to the devil.” 
All this was of great importance as shewing that the 
child must have been that of Lady Altham, and that both 
Lord and Lady Altham evinced a care and tenderness 
for it, which was only explicable upon that ground, and 
upon the ground of its being the heir of the house, 
and accordingly counsel for the defendent did his best 
to break down Laffan's credit. The line of cross-exa- 
mination was intended to shew, in fact, that Laffan had 
got into the hands of an agent of the lessor of the 
plaintiff, and that her whole story had been concocted. 
In this attempt, however, counsel was baffled, and though 
it certainly did appear that Laffan had had commnui- 
cations with the agent, still she persisted in asserting 
the truth of her evidence. 

The next class of witnesses that were examined were 
brought up to depose to the period from 1721 to Lord 
Altham’s death. Witnesses were produced who proved 
that they had known Lord Altham during his successive 
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stays at Kinnay, in the county of Kildare, Carrickduff in 
the county of Carlow, or as it is invariably called in the old 
report of the trial, Catherlough, and Dublin. All these 
witnesses deposed to the fact of Lord Altham having had 
constantly with him a boy whom he treated as his legi- 
timate son, and of whom he frequently spoke as being 
the heir to the title of Anglesey. One of these mentioned 
that Lord, Althan, while at Carrickduff, “used to take the 
child with him to hurlings, and bought a little horse for 
him to ride upon, and that the child was dressed very 
gay.” During this time also Lord Altham provided for 
the child’s education, at some periods sending him to 
school, while at another time he employed a tutor for 
him. One of the witnesses, a Mr. Misset, had been at 
school with the boy in the county of Kildare. We 
will quote a portion of his evidence, which throws a 
curious light upon the history of the times. ‘ Says,” 
so runs the report, * he knew Lord Altham, when he 
lived at Kinnay, in the county of Kildare, about two 
miles and a half from the place where deponent lives: 
says deponent, when about 17 or 18 years old, went to 
school to a place called Dowdingstown, aud that there 
was a boy there whom the scholars called Lord Altham’s 
son. Deponent thinks the child could not be less than 
six years old, and says he continued about a month 
there; says the schoolmaster’s name was Bryan Connor; 
that being a Papist, he was persecuted by a Protestant 
schoolmaster in the neighbourhood, who wanted to 
banish him from those parts; that some of the neigh- 
bours, being concerned that the poor man who had lived 
se long amongst them should be banished or disturbed, 
requested my lord to take him under his protection ; and 
deponent says, that having had the honour to hunt some- 
times with my lord, he took the opportunity to 
speak to his lordship about it, to which my lord 
answered that he had been spoke to on Connor’s be- 
half, and intended to send his son to school to him, 
which he believed would hinder the other schoolmaster 
from disturbing him ; that, accordingly, at the request 
of the neighbouring farmers, my lord sent his son to 
Connor’s school, Thus, here we have a poor old man 
all but deprived of the means of earning his bread, 
merely because he, being a “ Papist,” had excited the 
jealousy of a Protestant competitor. A little further 
on we get another illustration of the Penal Code. James 
Dempsy, another witness, knew Lord Altham at Car- 
rickduff, in 1721. and was engaged by him as a tutor 
for his son. He was now requested to look about him 
i court, and try whether he could see the person who 
he said was Lord Altham’s son, and to whom he was 
tutor, whereupon, after looking about, he pointed to the 
lessor of the plaintiff, and said he wes the very person 
to whom he was tutor. This was strong evidence of 
course ; but counsel for the defendant now rose to cross- 
examine the witness. We give the words of the report 
of part of this cross-examination. “ Being asked if he 
went to mass or to church, says that he goes to mass, 
but that he did not know much of religion when he 
tutored Mr, Annesley, for during the six months that he 
staid in the house he neither went to church or mass . 
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but says he has a better notion of religion now (thank 
God!) Says that Lord Altham never examined depo- 
nent whether he was a Roman or Protestant, and be- 
lieves my lord did not know of what religion he was. 
Being asked if he is in holy orders now, the counsel 
Jor the lessor of the plaintiff objected to that question, 
and the witness refused to answer it, The meaning of 
all which is this. One hundred and seventeen years 
ago, and even later, to be a Catholic priest, unless 
regularly registered with the clerk of the peace, was 
a crime punishable by transportation. It is a principle 
of our law, that no man is bound to criminate himself, 
and therefore no witness is compellable to answer a 
question, if the answer would make him liable to an 
indictment. That being so, the counsel for the defen- 
dant here, wishing to break down Mr. Dempsy’s credit, 
asked him if he had committed the atrocious offence of 
receiving holy orders in the Catholic Church. In those 
days it was precisely as if a counsel nowadays were to 
ask a witness if it were he who had committed the Frome 
murder, 

We now come to that part of the case which treats 
of the declining fortunes of young James Annesley. 
Lord Altham came to Dublin with him in the year 1722 
or 1723. To the modern reader, the names of the places 
where this nobleman successively took up his abode, will 
seem very strange. Lord Altham’s first residence was 
in Cross Lane, his next in Frapper Lane. At the pre- 
sent day, these are scarcely the places at which one 
would expect to find a member of the peerage living, 
but in the first place, Lord Altham’s fortunes at the time 
appear to have been far from ficurishing; and in the 
next place, the great changes which the last fifty or” 
sixty years have wrought in our city, must not be for- 
gotten. 

While living at Cross lane or Frapper lane, Lord Al- 
tham, according to the evidence, sent his son to the 
school of one Carty, in the latter place. He soon, how- 
ever, fell under the control of Miss Gregory, whose name 
we have mentioned, and after a while quitted Dublin 
for Inchicore, leaving young James Annesley in the care 
of a dancing-master named Cavenagh, who put the boy 
out to board at a house in Ship street. Here the chiid 
seems to have been badly treated, for he applied for 
relief to an old playfellow of his named Byrne, who was 
examined upon the trial. Mr. Byrne’s evidence was, 
that James Annesley had come to him complaining of 
the treatment he had met in Ship street, and of Cave- 
nagh’s heartless conduct towards him. Byrne advised 
him to go to Inchicore to his father, but this the boy 
refused to do on the ground of his fears of Miss Gregory. 
Thereupon Byrne invited him to stay with him, and 
actually supported him for six weeks, James Annesley 
sometimes sleeping in the same bed with him, and some- 
times in the hayloft attached to Byrne’s father’s house. 
Byrne further, at the trial, identified the lessor of the 
plaintiff as being the same person whom he had years 
before known as James Annesley, and whom he had 
supported in the manner which he had deposed to. At 
this period, the fortunes of Lord Altham’s son came to 
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almost their lowest ebb. Witness after witness was ex- 
amined, who had seen him, knowing who he was, wan- 
dering about the streets of Dublin, starving, and glad 
to earn a few pence by chance jobs. Ove gentleman, 
a Mr, Amos Bush, deposed, that when in Trinity Col- 
lege, he had for some time employed him as a sort of 
servant, and had discharged him on discovering his 
rank. This witness also identified him upon the trial. 
Another witness, Mr. Dominic Farrell, deposed that he 
had known Lord Altham and also the boy at Dunmain, 
aud was well acquainted with him when he was in disgrace 
with his father, for he used to come to visit deponent, 
and deponent often relieved and supported him, and re- 
commended him afterwards to one Purcell, a butcher, 
because deponent’s wife grudged the child’s being in 
the house, and kept at deponent’s expense, who was a 
sufferer by his father £56: that finding the child was 
abandoned and neglected, deponent went to my lord 
to Inchicore, and applied to him, and told him the cruel 
and scandalous way his son was in, and begged his 
lordship not to let the poor child continue as a vagabond 
about the streets; that my lord said he was in low 
circumstances, and could not pay for bis board, nor could 
he take him into his own house because of Miss Gregory, 
for he should have no peace if lhe offered to do it; but 
my lord desired deponent to support him, and he would 
not only pay deponent the money he owed him, but 
thankfully repay what deponent should supply his son 
with, whenever it wasin his power. Purcell, whom 
Farrell had mentioned, was also examined. He related 
how the latter had recommended the boy to him “as an 
object of pity.” Thereupon he took the lad home with 
him, and presented him to hia wife, who seems to have 
had much more of the milk of human kindness in her 
than Mrs. Farrell, for she at once proceeded to take 
the greatest care of the boy, and nursed lim through an 
attack of small-pox which he shortly afterwards got. 
Soon after his recovery, the defendant, then Mr. Annes- 
ley, came to see him, and the boy, though evidently in 
great terror at his visit, spoke to him as his uncle. Very 
shortly afer this visit Lord Altham died, and, says the 
report of Purcell’s evidence, the child was told of the 
death of his father, and that he was to be buried at 
Christ Church; and the child went there and saw the 
funeral, and afterwards came back all in tears. Being 
asked when Lord Altham died, says in Nevember 1727. 
That in about three weeks after my lord’s death, Mr. 
Richard Annesley, (who was then call-d Lord Altham,) 
came into the market, (where or near which Purcell 
lived,) and sent a man, wio belonged to one Jones, a 
butcher, to deponent’s house, to desire that the child 
might come to the said Jones’s house in the market; that 
therenpon the child came, and told deponent that his 
mistress (meaning deponent’s wife) wanted to speak 
with deponent ; that deponent accordingly went home, 
and was told by his wife that the child had been sent 
for to Jones’s house, but that she was afraid it was some 
trick of his uncle’s to use him ill, and that she did not 
care to let the child go to Joues’s without deponent. 
Dep»nent thereupon bid the man return and tell them 





the child was coming, and then deponent took a cudgel 
in one hand and the child in the other, and went to the 
said Jones’s house, where deponent saw the present Earl 
of Anglesey (who was then in mourning,) with a con- 
stable and two or three odd-looking fellows attending 
about the door. We need not go into the details of 
the scene that followed. There were hot words between 
Purcell and the boy’s uncle. The latter called the boy 
a thief, and Purcell answered: * My lord, he is no 
thief; you shall not take him from me; and whoever 
offers to take him from me, I will knock out his brains.” 
In the end Purcell and his cudgel prevailed over his 
lordship and his myrmidons, and the boy was brought 
safely back to Purcell’s house, where, however, he did 
not remain long; for without Purcell’s knowledge he 
went away, being frighiened at the number of people 
whom he saw about the house, and fearing lest he 
should be carried off by some of them, Such at least 
was the reason he gave, when Purcell afterwards saw 
him. 

Next came the evidence of two of the men who were 
employed by the defendant to kidnap the boy. One of 
them, Mark Byrne by name, swore “ that about sixteen 
years ago one Donnelly, a constable, met deponent (who 
was at that time likewise a constable) and told deponent 
he had a good job for him, which he was to get a guinea 
for, and deponent should have a share of it; and 
Donnelly desired deponent to go along with him. That 
deponent accordingly went along with Lim to one Jones's 
house in Ormond Market, aud the present Earl of 
Anglesey was there (who was then called Lord Altham), 
and there was a small boy there, which my lord said was 
his brother’s son. My lord charged the boy with 
stealing a silver spoon, and that he was a thief, and 
desired dvponent and the said Donnelly and others, 
who were there with my lord, to take him away to 
George’s Quay. Tiat accordingly they took the boy 
away and carried him towards Essex Bridge, and there 
a coach was got, iuto which the said Donnelly, the boy, 
and deponent went; and the coach was ordered to drive 
down to George’s Quay. Says my lord was there as 
soon as the coach, but deponent does not know whether 
my lord walked or went in a coach or chair. Says, 
there was a boat waiting at the slip at George’s Quay, 
and the boy was put into it by Donnelly, and Lord 
Anglesey went into the boat down the river, and deponeut 
returned home. That next day Donvelly came to de- 
pouent and gave him a shilling, whereupon deponent de- 
manded half-a-guinea, as the part which Dounelly had 
promised him, but never got it. There was a mob fol- 
lowed them when they carried the child away : that the 
child cried very much.” His description on cross-ex- 
amination of the state in which the boy was, was “ that 
he was so tired with crying that he could scarcely speak.” 
James Reilly, the other witness to this part of the case, 
corroborated the statements of the former one, and 
added that he had been sent over several parts of Dublia 
to look for the boy, but with directions ‘ not to take 
him in Ormond Market, for fear Purcell the butcher 
should alarm the market boys, aud rescue Mr. Annesley 
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fromhim. ‘*We accompanied the boyand Lord Auglesey 
to Ringsend, and saw the boy put on board ship.” 

Thus the fact of kidnapping was clearly proved; and 
it certainly speaks very ill for the vigilance of the public 
authorities of Dublin at the time, that such an occurrence 
could take place in sight of a multitude of people without 
any notice being taken of it. From further evidence 
given in the case it seems there was at that time a re- 
gular system of sending out servants to the colouies, or 
as they were called, “the plantations.” Certain pre- 
cautions were taken to ensure that those who were thus 
sent, went of their own free will. They entered into in- 
dentures before the Lord Mayor at the Tholsel, and a list 
was made of them, and retained in the archives of the 
Corporation. But how nugatory this protection was ap- 
peared from the evidence in the case. The last thing 
that was done after all the servants had been got on 
board, and just before the ship sailcd, was that an agent 
or clerk of the owner went on board, received from the 
captain a list of the servants, and called it over. This 
list so handed by the captain to the agent, was taken as 
final, and from it there was no appeal; it was for it 
that the master was responsible to the owner. ‘* Every 
person,” said one of the witnesses, “ found on board, 
when the list is taken of the servant’s names, would be 
set down in the list as a servant, even if he was to de- 
clare himself unwilling to go, or whether the clerk found 
him indented or not, and the clerk would not on that 
account stop the ship.” Of course this left a wide door 
open to oppression, and it was very easy to avoid the 
ceremony of indenting a servant at the Tholsel, and to 
send a person off to the plantations whether he liked it 
or not. The present case was an example. The evi- 
dence of Reilly and Byrne shewed clearly that there 
could have been no time for indenting young Annesley, 
and at all events, though the captain’s list, when produced 
at the trial, showed that he had a James Annesley on 
board, there was no record of that name in the Corpo- 
ration’s indenture-books, which were also produced. 
The name James Hensley certainly did appear in them, 
and Lord Anglesey’s counsel urged that this was a mere 
mis-spelling of the name Annesley, and that therefore it 
appeared that the boy, having been regularly indented, 
must be taken to have gone with his own full consent, 
The lessor of the plaintitf’s counsel, on the other hand, 
argued, the two names were plainly different; and that as 
it had been proved that James Annesley had been ac- 
tually put on board ship and sent to Pennsylvania by the 
defendant, it lay upon the latter to shew by what au- 
thority he had so acted, Tie ship’s destination, we 
may observe, was proved by the production of the Custom- 
house book of ship entries. What the jury thought of 
the matter will be seen afterwards. 

Siill the evidence went on with poor James Annesley’s 
f rtunes. We have seen him in wretchedness in Dub- 
lin, and kidnapped and banished by his uncle. Another 
“itness gives us a glimpse of his life in America, Mr. 
Jehn Broders “ knew Mr. Annesley, and saw him in 
America about fourteen or fifteen years ago; that de- 
ponent ant his brother having been riding out there 





one cold morning, they called in at a house that was 
open, in order to warm themselves ; that while they 
sat at the fire, a boy came in with a gun and a dead 
squirrel ; that deponent’s brother, in discourse with the 
boy, asked him what countryman he was; that the boy 
said he was an Irishman, and came from the county of 
Wexford ; that he was born at Dunmain; that his 
name was James Annesley, and that he was Lord Al- 
tham’s son. He told them he was a servant to the 
master of the house, and had been kidnapped by his 
uncle. Says he cannot swear to Mr. Annesley’s face : 
but that from what he told deponent of the conversation 
they had in America, he believes him to be the person 
he saw and talked to there.” 

The evidence did not trace James Annesley’s escape 
from bondage, or his return from America to England. 
But it will be remembered that we have already spoken 
of the fact of his having killed a man near London, and 
that we have mentioned that one of those who aided 
most vigorously in his prosecution for that offence, was 
the defendant, the Carl of Annesley. This part of the 
case was to be proved by a Mr. Giffard, who had been 
the Earl’s attorney. But as soon as he was called, and 
before he was sworn, the defendant’s counsel insisted 
upon its being stated for what the witness was pro- 
duced; and, upon the plaintiff’s counsel shortly giving 
an outline of Mr. Giffard’s evidence, objected altogether 
to his being sworn, upon the ground that the evidence 
was irrelevant to the matter then in hands. An argu- 
ment ensued, the result of which was that the Court de- 
sired that Mr. Giffard’s evidence should, for the present, 
not be gone into, and other witnesses were proceeded 
with. On the next morning, at the sitting of the Court, 
the argument as to the reception of Mr. Giffard’s evi- 
dence was resumed. On this occasion, the defendant’s 
counsel abandoned their former ground of objection, and 
confined themselves to the point that, as Lord Annes- 
ley’s attorney, Mr. Giffard ought not to be allowed to 
give his client’s secrets in evidince. But after a long 
argument, the Court decided that Mr. Giffard’s evidence 
was admissible upon the ground that the secret which 
he was about to reveal, was not one relative to any suit 
in which he had been employed by the Earl. Accerd- 
ingly, Mr. Giffard having been sworn, proceeded with 
his story; and terribly damaging to the defendant that 
story must have been. It must be borne in mind that 
James Annesley’s return from America was, at the time 
at which it took place, a matter of notoriety and of pub- 
lic conversation in every coffee-house in London; and 
Lord Anglesey, with all the rest of the world, was aware 
of the claims which he was preparing to enforce. Un- 
der those circumstances, the following was Mr. Giffard’s 
evidence :—“ That some time between the 7th of De- 
cember, 1741, and the 1st May, 1742, the defendant 
having an appeal before the House of Lords, and seve- 
ral suits depending between him and Charles Annesley, 
Esq., Francis Annesley, Esq., the Right Honorable the 
Lord Faversham, and one Mrs. Anne Simpson, who 
passed for his Countess in Ireland, often declared to de- 
ponent that he would deliver up to the lessor of the 
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plaintiff’ his right to the Anglesey and Altham estates and 
titles, and accept of £3,000 a-year, and leave the three 
kingdoms, and go to France and live there, which, he 
said, was better than to continue here and be so tor- 
mented by Charles Annesley, Francis Annesley, and 
Lord Faversham ; that he had rather his brother’s son 
should have the title and estate than they ; and that 
£3,000 a-year would make him easy and happy abroad, 
for he did not value the title, and it was better to let 
Jemmy have his right than to be so plagued ; and that 
he had sent for a gentleman to teach him the French 
tongue : and the defendant had actually one Stephen 
Hays, who was an officer in the French army, to con- 
verse with him, and instruct him in the French tongue; 
that he repeated this several times, and continued in 
this resolution till May, 1742, when he heard that Mr. 
Annesley had the misfortune to shoot a man. It was 
on the Ist of May, 1742, that Mr. Annesley happened 
to shoot a man at Stains: on the 2nd of May (the day 
following), Lord Anglesey sent for deponent to go to 
Stains to enquire into the affiir and collect the evidence, 
in order for the prosecution, and to follow the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Garden and Gordon, with the assistance of 
Mr. J’ans; and my Lord said that deponent should ap- 
pear as private as possible in the affair, for fear it 
should be known that deponent had formerly been his 
Lordship’s attorney, which might hurt the cause; and 
my lord said, he did not care if it cost him ten thou- 
sand pounds, if he could hang the lessor of the plaintiff, 
Jor then he should be easy in the enjoyment of his title 
and estate ; and that Mr. J’ans (who was my lord’s 
intimate companion, and chief agent and manager,) 
should furnish deponent with money to carry on the 
prosecution, because he was advised it was not proper 
to appear in it himself.” This evidence was not weak- 
ened by Mr. Giffard’s cross-examinaticn, and the value 
of it is too obvious to need any remark. 

This witness closed the case for the lessor of the plain- 
tiff. The case for the defendant simply amounted to a 
point-blank denial of the truth of that of the lessor of 
the plaintiff. It consisted of two parts: first, that Lord 
and Lady Altham never had a child, and that all the 
evidence upon this point given by the lessor of the 
plaintiff’s witnesses, was so much flat perjury ; secondly, 
that the lessor of the plaintiff, who called himself James 
Annesley, was no other than Joan Landy’s son, who 
had been adopted by Lord Altham after his separation 
from his lady, and afterwards discarded by his lordship 
for his incorrigible idleness and bad habits. To sus- 
tain these two points a number of witnesses were called, 
and certainly their evidence afforded a startling contra- 
diction to that of which we have attempted to give a 
summary. People who, at the time of the supposed 
birth, were living in the neighbourhood of Dunmain, 
came forward to state that they had never heard of the 
event. Persons who, according to their own statements 
at least, were frequent and familiar guests at Dunmain, 
while Lord and Lady Altham lived there, swore that at 
none of their visits had they ever seen the boy whom 
the plaintiff’s witnesses had described. In vain were the 





conflicting witnesses confronted with each other; and 
two, three, and even four of them placed upon the table 
together. Each party abode unflinchingly by his or her 
original statement ; the lessor of the plaintiff’s witnesses 
recapitulating all that they had before sworn to ; the 
defendant’s witnesses repeating their negative testimony, 
and stating besides declarations of Lady Altham herself, 
shewing that she was childless. In the course of the 
lessor of the plaintifi’s case, several witnesses had de- 
posed to the reputation of the country about Dunmain 
being that an heir had been born to the house of An- 
nesley. Now the defendant's witnesses were as ready 
on the other hand to swear that the reputation of the 
country was that Lady Altham never had a child. In 
fact, the contradiction was as flat and as complete as it 
possibly could be. But in addition to thus simply con- 
tradicting the lessor of the plaintiff’s case, the defendant 
went further. It will be remembered that the evidence 
had been that Lady Altham’s alleged confinement had 
taken place in March or April of the year 1715. This 
was about the time at which the spring assizes of that 
year for the county Wexford had been held, and at 
those assizes a rather remarkable trial had taken place. 
Two gentlemen, Mr. Masterson and Mr. Walsh, had 
been indicted for the offence of enlisting men for the 
Pretender, the son of the dethroned James II. The 
year 1715, as the reader will recollect, was that in which 
took place the Earl of Mar’s desperate attempt to re- 
store the House of Stuart. The two gentlemen who 
were thus indicted at Wexford were acquitted, the 
judge who tried them “ not liking the evidence against 
them,” to use the expression of one of the witnesses in 
the present case. ‘The trial naturally excited a great 
deal of attention in the county of Wexford, and of 
course, during it the court-house was thronged with 
spectators. Amongst these spectators, according to the 
evidence for the defendant in the present case, was Lady 
Altham, who, if the lessor of the plaintiff’s witnesses 
were to be believed, was not at that time in a fit condi- 
tion to leave her house, or even her room. One of the 
defendant's witnesses even went so far as to state her 
recollection of the manner in which Lady Altham had 
gone to the court-house, and swore that Lord Altham 
and Mr. Cesar Colclough had gone into court with her. 
Here, however, the evidence for the defendant utterly 
failed. Not only did Mr. Kerr, the clerk, or as weshould 
nowadays say, the Registrar, of the judge ot assize, 
state that he had no recollection of having seen any 
ladies in court during the tri«l, but Mr. Cesar Colclough 
himself, who was examined on a rebutting case gone 
into by the lessor of the plaintiff, positively swore that he 
did not “remember to have seen Lady Altham at that 
assizes ; and that she could not attend that trial and sit 
near him, but he must have seen her; and believed, if 
she attended that trial he should have known it.” 

The examination of witnesses took up no less than 
ten days. On the eleventh morning Prime Sergeant 
Malone rose to address the court for the defendant. 
He did his duty in a manner fully equal to his great 
reputation. Tlis speech was a most masterly review of 
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the evidence in the case, and left no material point 
untouched. It took four hours and a half in the 
delivery, having been begun at a quarter before nine, 
and having ended at a quarter past one. He was fol- 
lowed by the other counsel upon both sides, the general 
reply being of course left to the lessor of the plaintiff. 

On the twelfth day of the trial the judges delivered 
their charges; that of the Chief Baron was cautious, 
dignified and impartial. Barons Mountney and Dawson 
took opposite views, the former giving what was almost 
a direction to the jury to find for the lessor of the 
plaintiff, while the latter leant strongly in favour of the 
defendant. At length the jury retired. They were 
absent for two hours, and at the end of that time re- 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff. We do not 
know if at the period the public was as much in the 
habit of giving expression to its feelings on the issue of 
a trial, as it has been on some occasions of late. Cer- 
tainly if it was, we should be very much surprised if the 
walls of the Court of Exchequer were not made to ring 
with a cheer of applause at the verdict which was handed 
down. For our own parts, after reading over this strange 
old trial, we acknowledge that all our sympathies are with 
the lessor of the plaintiff, and that we have a conviction of 
the truth of his wild and romantic story. It is curious, 
however, that notwithstanding his success, he left his 
uncle in the enjoyment of his title, and to the day of his 
death never assumed any appellation than that of James 
Annesley, Esq. Whether any private compromise was 
entered into, or whether he feared the further investi- 
gation which would have preceded his admission to the 
House of Lords, we know not, but so the fact is. He 
died in England in 1760. 


THE DENTIST’S SPADE. 


A TRUE TALE, BY F. T, PORTER, ESQ., J.P. 


I Like a Sunday walk : perhaps I enjoy it more for the 
marked contrast it presents to a week-day stroll ; but a 
Sunday walk, in any tolerable weather, with any toler- 
able companion, is a great treat, On you go through the 
city to the nearest point where you can emerge into the 
suburbs, and, on your way, you meet not the disagree- 
able people whom you have to encounter on week days. 
You may meet with care-worn aspects,—you may be 
mportuned by vagrant mendicancy,—but you cannot 
almost read in the faces of those who pass you by, their 
individual anxieties, On a week day, especially on the 
fourth day of the month, it is a penance for your sins 
to mark the countenances of those you meet. The run- 
ners of the Banks would lead you to suppose that there 
were more “ Wandering Jews” than ever romance con- 
jured into a fancied existence ; and every other being 
on whom your eye glances, plainly indicates his business 
of paying, or being paid. But on Sunday, the devo- 
tional exercises peculiar to the day seem to leave a visi- 
ble influence on the countenance: there is peace and rest, 
perhaps a very short respite from toil and its fatigues— 
from avarice and its cravings—from poverty and its 





responsibilities,—but still there is a respite. The cur- 
rent of human existence runs for six days over rocky 
rapids, or between narrow banks,—its surface is broken, 
or its velocity is increased; but on the seventh, it glides 
with noiseless and almost imperceptible movements in a 
placid channel, deep and expanded. I love, on such a 
day, to see the face of society assume even a temporary 
smile, and to mark the occasional indications of enjoy- 
ment, in relaxation from toil and relief from the cares 
of worldly pursuits. I know not whether I have been 
too poetic, or too prosaic, in attempting to express my 
love for a Sunday saunter; but, however, I had one on 
Sunday last, when, with a friend, I betook myself along 
the splendid line of quays, and emerged from the smoke 
of Dublin at the noble institution, doomed, I fear, soon to 
yield to the attacks of a centralizing policy—the Royal 
Hospital at Kilmainham. 

My friend Jack Vickers, when we reached the far- 
ther end of the avenue issuing forth on the Circular 
road, remarked that the door into the grounds so long 
used as a public cemetery was open, and suggested that 
we might as well go in and view the present state of 
that extraordinary place known so long as “ Bully’s 
Acre,” or the “ Hospital Fields,” and in which so many 
Irish worthies were deposited, from the days when Brien 
Borhoime defeated the Danes, and died victorious, to 
the period when Daniel Donnelly wrested the palm of 
pugilistic prowess from an English competitor. It was 
a most extraordinary place indeed ; for, devoted to the 
interment of the dead, their rest was seldom undisturbed, 
and it formed an exception to the general rule of the 
grave being “the bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns,” as, in most instances, the corpse which was 
“ trenched in” amidst sorrowing friends and moralizing 
acquaintances in the day, was most unceremoniously 
pulled out again at the “ witching hour of night,” and 
jolted into town for the purpose—as the late Professor 
Macartney said— of “ extending its utility beyond the 
mere term of life, and affording the means of increased 
knowledge to those who survived it ;” or, as the vulgar 
notion was in my childhood, to be made an “ ottamy” 
of, and have its fat turned into “ spermaceti,” and its 
bones “ biled into castor oil.” 

I entered the “ Hospital Fields” with Jack: we en- 
countered only an old soldier and a young dog—the 
former very civil, the latter very snappish. The grass 
had grown, and withered, and grown again, only to rot 
like the festering remains of decayed mortality beneath ; 
some shrubs had been planted, but they appeared ill 
chosen and ill thriven; and, amidst stones partly con- 
cealed by the decayed herbage, and holes made for 
shrubs which had never been planted, we picked our 
steps to the centre, and sat down on the remains of a 
monument which, if it had been erected to puzzle pos- 
terity, has fully answered the expectation of its ar- 
chitect. 

And here we sat for some time in silence, not sad- 
dened, not subdued by the memories of the past, but 
quietly contemplating the prospect that lay before us. 
Directly below were the splendid buildings appropriated 
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to the passenger and goods traffic of the Great Southern 
Railway ; and an engine, a fit emblem of human am- 
bition, was fuming, “ impatient of delay,” and anxious, 
apparently, to lead the train which would follow o’er 
the smooth and easy track, but at once leave its leader, 
or its leader leave it, as soon as rough or difficult obsta- 
cles were met ; whilst, beyond, we had the varied and 
undulating surface of the Phoenix Park, and the rich 
country around it, to behold and admire. I am not 
about to attempt even a faint description of the scene ; 
but I would suggest that if any of my readers wish to 
have a fine view of the conjoined effects of Nature and 
Art, they should seek an opportunity of feasting their 
eyes from the old cemetery of the Royal Hospital. 

After a time I sighed, for I was sentimental ; Jack 
Vickers whistled, for he was careless ; the old soldier 
coughed, for he was asthmatic: and the dog snarled, 
for he was cross and suspicious. I broke silence and a 
biscuit, Jack produced a sandwich box and a pint flask 
of Madeira, and we became suddenly inspired with the 
utmost good humour. We shared our luncheon with the 
old veteran, and even the dog was not entirely forgotten, 
although he seemed inclined to take a bit off my finger 
along with a morsel which I offered him ; and, as we 
were not disposed to depart very quickly, I commenced 
questioning the soldier about the former uses to which 
the place had been applied. From him I received little 
or no information: his dead had been buried not in 
“ Hospital Fields,” but had been hastily inearthed upon 
the Peninsular fields where they fell ; and the place was 
beginning to become dull and uninteresting, when Jack 
Vickers. exclaimed, ‘“ We had a very stirring row in 
that corner next the gate one evening, when I was ap- 
prentice to old Aby Colles, about thirty years ago.” 
Jack had been a medica: student in his youth—neither 
he nor I are boys now—and it needed but slight interro- 
gatives to draw from him the narrative of his adven- 
ture. 

“ At the time,” said he, “ when I was an apprentice, 
we had generally to provide our own subjects, or to pur- 
chase them, at a very high price, from men who fol- 
lowed the calling of “ sack-’em-ups ;” and as money 
was occasionally scarce, we used to form parties for the 
purpose of invading this and other burial grounds, and 
exhuming the bodies. I was then acquainted with a 
dentist, who was fast getting into a reputation which 
has since become second to none in Europe; and he had 
a brother who, with every manly and generous tendency, 
possessed a very strong inclination for anything that de- 
noted enterprise or promised excitement. The dentist, 
Mr. , had taken a country residence, and for his 
whim or amusement, he went into a shop in Kennedy’s 
lane, and purchased a small garden spade ; and, having 
given his address, the seller wrote the name and resi- 
dence on the handle of the implement. ‘The spade was 
sent home, and upon the same day a party was orga- 
nized, of which I constituted one, to visit the cemetery 
and disinter two or three bodies which had been buried 
that morning. I mentioned to Mr. ’s brother the 
project we had formed, and he eagerly joined in the 











undertaking. All was arranged, and we drove out to 
this place, left our cars at a little distance, and entered 
the ground, determined to work silently and quickly, 
However, our volunteer friend had provided himself with 
his brother’s spade, and certainly used it with wonder- 
ful dispatch, although not so noiselessly as might be 
wished. But we had been watched—we were seen en- 
tering the cemetery, and a body of men, armed with 
every rough weapon that anger could suggest, came sud- 
denly upon us. We had to retreat, and made a running 
fight until we reached the wall, and there our volunteer 
associate was attacked by a man who, with fearful im- 
precations, declared he would ‘ have his life.’ Blows 
were quickly interchanged, the combatants closed, am} 
a fierce struggle occurred, which was terminated by our 
associate urging his antagonist to the wall, and very 
speedily pitching him over ;—the depth at the other 
side was at least ten feet, alihough where the encounter 
occurred, was only a foot or two lower than the wall top. 
The man fell, exclaiming that he was murdered ; he 
groaned heavily, and we succeeded with great difficulty, 
and not without some severe bruises from sticks and 
stones, in effecting an escape from a scene where we 
felt almost fully convinced we had left a warm corpse in 
our attempt to obtain a cold one. 

“ On reaching Dublin I accompanied my associate to 
the house of his brother, the dentist, who was greatly 
alarmed at our appearance, and still more at our narra- 
tion of the adventure. When it was concluded, he 
eagerly asked where was the spade? and on being ap- 
prised that it had been leftin the cemetery, he exclaimed 
that we would all be hung, or at best transported. ‘I 
knew,’ said he to his brother, ‘ that you would get your- 
self into an infernal scrape sooner or later, and now your 
only chance is to set off on foot, and make your way to 
Naas. I shall have an inside seat taken in the Limerick 
day-coach for a gentleman who will get in there ; make 
your way to Limerick, and we will try and manage a 
passage for you to get abroad from some southern port.” 
Arrangements were made with brief despatch, our com- 
panion departed, and the dentist retired to an uneasy 
bed, perplexed by fears of coroner’s inquest, wilful mur- 
der, hue and ery, apprehension, trial, conviction and ex- 
ecution of his unlucky brother. 

Next morning, he had scarcely finished his breakfast 
when he was apprized that M‘Donongh, the peace- 
officer, required to see him. The dentist admitted the 
unwelcome visitant, and was informed that Alderman 
Darley and Major Sirr had directed M‘Donough to in- 
sist on the immediate presence of the dentist at the 
head police-oflice, and al-o to prevent any communica- 
tion between him and any other person before he reached 
the office. There was no further explanation, and in- 
deed the dentist was prudeut enongh to refrain from 
any question beyond asking if he might take a car. 
This wasat once accededto; and as the peace-oificer and 
his quasi priscner were getting on the vehicle, a woman 
rapidly approached and screamed forth the dentisi’s 
name. He ascribed this cireumstance to the grief or 
resentment of a bereaved widow or sister, who beheld 
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in him ove of the murderous authcrs of her misery ; but 
the car rapidly drove off, and the police-office was 
reached without any further incident or interrup ion. 

The office was crowded, and at the tab'e, amongst 
several other attornies, was seated the late Mr. Willian 
Hall. He and the dentist were acquainted, and a salute 
passed, as the lattertook his seat before the bar, very near 
Mr. Hail. The magistrates were in their private room, 
engaged in some conference or consultation, and after 
the lapse of a minute or two, the dentist ventured a 
word to Mr, Hall. 

“This is a very unpleasant business, Billy.” 

“ Very annvying indeed,” replied the other ; “I have 
not met a more unpleasant affair for some time.” 

* Billy, would a little money be of any avail” 

“Whyr, my dear fellow, don’t you know that thirty 
pounds would put an end to it altogether.” 

“Thirty p unds! dvu’t say another word, here’s the 
movey. I depend on you that all will be right, but 
are you sure that thirty pounds will do?” 

‘The magistrates entered, and Billy Hall immediately 
proceeded to express his great gratification, that it 
would not be necessary to go any further with the 
charge then pending before them. ‘In fact,” said the 
worthy attorney, “it is impossible to prosecute the case 
further, for the respectable gentleman, whose name was 
alleged to have been forged, has paid the bill, and it 
is now only necessary for me to hand it over to him, in 
your worships’ presence.” 

With these words he delivered a bill of exchange fur 
thirty pounds to our friend the dentist, who found his 
name written as drawer upon it, in a manner closely 
resembling his own signature. Evidently surprised, he 
exclaimed that he thought he had been sent for on 
another matter. 

“ What other matter, Sir ?” enquired Major Sirr. 

“Oh nothing, nothing Sir,” said the enraged but fearful 
dentist, who felt that an explanation which would relieve 
him from the liability just incurred, might involve his 
brother in an accusation of dreadful import. 

“Perhaps,” said a peace-officer, “the gentleman knows 
something about a spade which we have below. We 
stopped a young vagabond pledging it on the Coombe, 
and it appears quiie new. There was a name and 
direction on the handle, but the fellow scraped it almost 
entirely out. We have found, however, on enquiry in 
Kennedy’s lane, that this gentleman bought sach a spade 
at Bryan Murpliy’s the day before yesterday.” 

“That spade,” replied the dentist, “is gone from Dublin. 
It was bought for a friend,and is forty miles away by 
this time.” 

“Then what other business were you thinking of ?” 
resumed the inquisitive major. 

m Perhaps,” suggested the worthy alderman, “his 
anxiety refers tothe young woman from Dolphin’s Barn, 
Who is charged with concealing the birth of ber infant, 
and Who so obstinately refuses to tell who is its father.” 
B ‘Alas for the depravity of man,” said the Major ; 

‘shall we never be free from vice and its consequences, 
sin and sorrow, crime and punishment !” 








“Why Major,” said the dentist, taking courage, * I 
don’t think you will be quite free of them in a hurry, 
and if you were, there would be little use in po!ice-offices, 
and magistrates, and peace-oflicers; but I’d like to know 
who is the acceptor of this darling bill, for by G—, I'll 
make him pay it if I can.” 

* Fie sir!” said the major, “ it is plain that a mistaken 
lenity has led you to adopt a forgery, and [ only hope 
that there may be more of them in circulation, for now 
having paid one, you cannot refuse the others; and as it 
is, I have a strovg inclination to fine you for irreverent 
and blasphemous swearing.” 

“Don’t mind it, yer worship,” said the dentist, “I 
won't swear any more; but when I get out of this, I think 
Vil curse a bt.” 

Ile departed, having paid his thirty pounds for a 
forgery of his own name, and had no consolation beyond 
discovering, which he did very soon, that the fellow who 
had been thrown over the wall was not dead, nor even 
materially injured, and had taken bis beating without 
making much noise about it, once it was over. The 
spade had been found by some poor vagrant, who sought 
qnietly to dispose of it. The brother was brought 
home again, and the dentist was forced to acknowledge, 
amongst his bantering associates, that the spade had 
turned up “a trump” for the ferger. 


NOCTES LOVANIENSES. 


O’Neill’s letter to James I.—Carr Earl of Somerset— 
Camden’s Annals—The Spanish Armada—Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam—Archbishop Loftus—Execution of Hugh 
Gaveloc—Monastery of Adare. 


Two evenings after the obsequies of the young page, 
Father Mooney and his colleague Purcell were seated in 
the little library talking over the event which had spread 
consternation through all Brussels, and hazarding various 
conjectures anent the motives which might have led to 
the commission of such a fearful crime. 

‘For the present,” observed the Provincial, “the whvle 
affair is shrouded in darkest mystery, but [ trust that 
Providence will sooner or later overtake the murderer, 
and hold him up to the execration of all mankind. For 
my own part I am convinced that the atrocity was in- 
stigated by some of those who bore a deadly hatred to 
the great earl of Tyrone, and who at present have 
an interest in his plundered domains.” 

“ But father,” asked Purcell, “ what could the un:Jler- 
takers or planters, as they are styled, have to apprehend 
from a mere stripling, like poor ill-fated young Bernard? 
Surely King James, the crowned pedant who now 
reigns, never entertained a thought of restoring Tyrone 
even to a portion of his vast estates !” 

“Strange as it may seem to you,” replied the Pro- 
vincial, ” some of the undertakers did fearthat King James 
would reverse the outlawry, and call back Tyrone to Ire- 
land. As you may not be aware of the fact, I may as well 
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tell you that there was a negociation afoot for Tyrone’s 
recall from Rome, and that James’s prime favorite, 
Somerset, encouraged the noble exile to memorial the 
king for an act of oblivion and indemnity. Tyrone 
adopted the minion’s suggestions, and just three years 
ago, wrote to the the King, stating ‘that he had given 
no other cause of just indignation, than leaving the 
royal dominions without licence, having been thereunto 
constrained by unjust vexations, and sundry oppressions 
of some of his majesty’s ministers.* “Tis likely enough 
that such an appeal to mercy might not have altogether 
failed had Somerset continued in James’s favour ; but in 
the following year the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
in which the minion and his countess were accomplices, 
and for which both of them would have been sent to 
the block, had they not possessed some secret seriously 
affecting the royal character, put an end to all corres- 
pondence between the king and the Earl of Tyrone. 
The latter died last year; and, although his brother 
Cormac is now a prisoner in the Tower of London, ’tis 
not uulikely that the good offices of our Archdukes, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, would have been employed in 
behalf of him and his lamented nephew. Intervention 
of the sort would not have been slighted, and it is for 
this reason I conjecture that the young lad’s death was 
compassed by some of those undertakers, as they call 
themselves, who have an interest in his forfeited estates. 
Be that as it may, I pray God to avenge the blood of 
slaughtered innocence.” 

* Withal, father,” resumed Parcel, “’tis difficult to 
imagine that the king’s pardon would ever have been 
extended to Tyrone; for, apart from the war of ten 
years which he waged against the English, the greatest 
of their historians has charged him with an act which 
lowers him to the level of a valgar hangman. Accident 
has just thrown into my hands a Latin work by one 
William Camden,f entitled ‘ Aunals of England and Ire- 
land during the reign of Elizabeth,’ and I find that this 
very elegant and erudite author describes ‘Tyrone in the 
most odious colours. Let me read the passages, for I 
have no doubt that you will criticise them fairly. Wri- 
ting of the eveuts of 1589, he says, ‘ Hugh Gaveloc (so 
called because he was a long time a chained prisoner), 
the natural son of Shane O'Neill, accused Hugh, Earl of 
Tyrone, of holding treasonable parleys with certain 
Spaniards, who were thrown on the Irish coast in the 
late wreck of the Armada. ‘The Earl desiring to escape 
the charge, ordered that Gaveloc should be arrested and 
strangled; but finding that no one could be had to do 
the office of executioner—so great was the respect for 
the family of O’Nei!ll—he himself, it is said, adjusted the 
rope, and put the unfortunate man to death.’ A little 
further on, Camden gives usa portrait of the great Earl 
—‘ His body,’ says he, ‘ was capable of enduring hard- 
ships, long vigils, and want of food; and as for his 


* The original of this letter, dated Rome, 1613 is among 
the domestic papers in the State Paper Office, London. 
F ' — Annales ad an, Salutis, 1589, were published 
in 1615, 





mind, it was insatiable, equal to any sort of state craft, 
skilled in warfare, and profoundly versed in dissembling, 
so much so, that most people regarded him as born 
either for the great weal or the great woe of his coun- 
try.’” 

* You have read quite enough to convince me,” in- 
terrupted the Provincial, ‘that Camden, of whom [ 
never heard before, is a plagiarist, or, as the adage has 
it, a beggar dressed in stolen clothes. Without pre- 
tending to a very extensive acquaintance with clas- 
sics, I remember the same description of Catiline in Sal- 
lust, aud it seems to me that in this particular instance 
Camden hath appropriated another man’s words. Doubt- 
less the description is fair enough ; but anent that 
power of dissembling, which I do not gainsay, I will 
merely observe that Tyrone acquired it in the school of 
Burghley and Cecil, who were masters of the craft; 
then, again, ’tis said that dissimulation is the art of 
kings, and that he who does not know how to dissem- 
ble is not fit to reign. So thought the great Emperor, 
Charles V.; and assuredly Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, was 
for a time a true sovereign in his own principality. As 
for the insinuation that he hanged Gaveloc with his 
own hands, ’tis absolutely false, and J suspect that Cam- 
den was indebted to Sir Nicholas White, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, for the information he has left on re- 
cord. Indeed the said White wrote to Burghley, the 
High Treasurer, that Tyrone did hang Gaveloc with his 
own hands, when he could get no other to do it ; nay, 
aud that he refused a ransom of 300 horses and 5,000 
cows for the unfortunate man’s life. This I had from 
Tyrone himself ; but as you have alluded to the unfor- 
tunate Armada, I will premise some facts that may not 
have come to your knowledge, as you were in Italy 
when they occurred.—At the time when the Spanish 
ships were wrecked on the northern and western coast 
of Ireland, Fitzwilliam, the Lord Deputy, and Adam 
Loftus, the queen’s archbishop of Dublin, distinguished 
themselves in a manner that I think should not pass un- 
noticed. The deputy, who was the most sordid man 
that ever held that high office, lost no opportunity of 
making a profit of it, and no sooner did he learn that 
some of the crews of the Spanish vessels had been saved 
in Galway bay and in Innishowen, than he marched 
with a considerable force to the antient City 
of the ‘Tribes, where he caused the  unfortu- 
nate sailors to be arrested and closely searched, for any 
valuables they might have on their persons. The 
search however was fruitless, and so sorely disappointed 
was the avaricious deputy, that he ordered two hundred 
of those wretched men to be executed on the hill where 
the Augustin friars had their convent. Pursued by the 
curses of the people of Galway, who were unable to pre- 
vent this cruel butchery, Fitzwilliam hurried on to Innish- 
owen, where, not satisfied with slaying many of the dis- 
armed Spaniards, he carried off all the cattle of the 
district, burnt the haggards, and made prisoners of Sir 
Owen O’fcole and O'Doherty, although the former bad 
entertained him sumptuously in his own house. Oa 
arriving in Dublin, O'Doherty was set at large, but the 
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aged O’Toole was thrown into the castle dungeon, where 
he died after a long imprisonment. 

It was prec sely at this period that Loftus, the queen’s 
rrchbishop of Dablin, made his celebrated reply to 
Burghley, the high-treasurer, accounting for what he 
termed the general backwardness in religion, and show- 
ing how it might be remedied. A few extracts from 
that remarkable document, of which a copy has fallen 
into my hands, will show you how the Archbishop and 
the Deputy strove to forward the Reformation, Your 
Lordship,” wrote Loftus, “hath most wisely considered 
that the sword alone without the word is not sufficient 
to bring the people of this realm from popery—a thing 
whereto they are misled over from their cradles. But 
I assure your Lordship that unless they be furced, they 
will not ever come to hear the word preached, as by 
experience we observed at the time appointed by the 
Lord-ceputy, for a general assembly of all the noblemen 
aud gentlemen of every county, after her majesty’s 
good success against the Spaniard, to give God thauks 
for the same: at which time, although the sheriffs of 
every county did their dutics with all diligence, and 
wained all men to repair to the principal church, where 
order was taken for public prayers and thanksgivings 
unto God, together with a sermon to be preached by 
choice men in every diocese, yet very few or none 
almost resorted thereto, but even in Dublin itself 
the lawyers in term time took occasion to leave 
the town on purpose to absent themselves from 
that godly exercise. It is bootless labour for any 
man to preach in the country out of Dudlin for want of 
hearers; but in mine opinion this may be easily reme- 
died, if the ecclesiastical commission be put in force, 
and if liberty be left to myself to imprison and fine all 
such as are obstinate in popery—nay, and to send such 
of them as are able to bear their own expenses to 
England, for example’s sake. The sooner this course 
of reform ition is begun the better it will prosper, and 
the longer it is deferred, the more dangerous it will 
be.’ 0 * 

“A strange device,” remarked Father Purccll, “ and 
assuredly a most cruel mode of propagating a creed. 
Fines and imprisonment fur what they termed recu- 
sancy, were poor arguments for the apostolicity of the 
new religion. Nevertheless, Loftus’s lament over the 
failure of his mission reflects credit on the Irish Catho- 
lics and on the lawyers io particular. "Tis manifest, 
too, that the Irish did sympathise with the shipwrecked 
Sp.niards,” 

** Most certainly,” resumed the Provincial, ‘and he it 
recorded to the honour of the women of Galway, that they 
provided shrouds and coffins for the mariners so inhu- 
nuinly massacred by Fitzwilliam. O’Rourke, of Breffny, 
afforded protection to many of them, nay, refused to 
surrender them to Bingham, the queen’s governor in 
Connaught; and the MacSwynes, of Tirconnel, treated 
others of them with their wonted hospitality. As fur 
Tyrone, he entertained some of their most distinguished 





* The original of this document, dated Dublin, 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1590, isin the S. P.O, 
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captains at Dungannon, thus briuging on himself the 
dark suspicions of the English, and giving Gaveloc 
a pretext for accusing him of initiating a treasonable 
correspondence with King Philip of Spain. Touching 
the munner of Gaveloc’s death, however, and the 
reasons which compell:tl Tyrone to compass it, 
Camdea is entirely mistaken; and to show you 
how sedulously his enemies laboured to blacken the 
character of the greatest Irishman of his age, I will 
now give you a brief and veritable account of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded and accompanied the execu- 
tion. Hugh Gaveloc returned to Strabane early in 1589, 
after having spent a year and a half in Scotland, where 
he met some of the survivors of the Armada, whom 
Tyrone had sheltered in Dungannon. Worming himself 
into their confidence they unbosomed themselves to him, 
and gave a glowing description of the hospitality which 
they had received in the earl’s house, at the very moment 
when Fitzwilliam’s soldiers were searching for them along 
thecoast, from Sligo haven tothe headlands of Inishowen. 
What the Spaniards may have said of the earl’s devot- 
edness to King Philip, I have not been able to learn, 
but an intercepted letter dispatched by Gaveloc to the 
deputy, left no doubt that he intended to impeach 
Tyrone of high treason, before the privy council. In 
fact he wrote that he “had great matters to reveal, 
which would be more better for her majesty’s common- 
weal than a thousand pounds,” and concluded by “ cra- 
ving his honor (the lord deputy) not to pardon any man of 
great estimation, and specially the man whom the bearer 
of the letter was to name, as he was forthcoming for 
matters of great importance,” f till he himself (Gaveloc) 
had repaired to Dublin Castle. The man to be named 
by the messenger was the Earl of Tyrone, who, as soon 
as the letter fell into his hands, resolved to keep close watch 
on the movements of the writer. Presuming that he had 
thus secured for himself the support of the English gov- 
ernment, Gaveloc committed several murders and rob- 
bries on the people in and about Dungannon, till Tyrone, 
no longer able to endure such wan‘on atrocity, had him 
seized and tried according to the ancient custom in Ulster, 
where, as yet, there was no course of English law, judge, 
sheriff, or magistrate, and where, from immemorial time, 
each lord of a sept had unrestrained power to deal sum- 
marily withevil doers. The Lord Deputy was in Galway 
at the time of Gaveloc’s arrest, and the Chancellor wrote 
to Tyrone, entreating him not to put the sentence in 
execution till his lordship had returned to Dublin. Out 
of respect to the Chancellor, and yielding to the urgent 
instances of his brother Cormac, Tyr ne gave the pri- 
soner a respite of fourteen days, on the strict under- 
standing that Bryan, Con, and the re-t of Gaveloc’s 
brothers, should submit themselves to him, and that one 
of the three should always remain pledge for the other 
two by turns, and at his choice, stipulating at the same 
time, that if they failed to perform this within fourteen 
days, then Gaveloc should be hung without further 
delay. Gaveloc, confiding in his brother Con, agreed 
to the arrangement, but the latter, setting no value on 
+ Gaveloe’s letter in the S. P. 0. ‘ 
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the compact into which he had entered, and caring little 
for the prisoner’s fate, violated his solemn oath, 
and refused to return to Tyrone, who, at the ex- 
piration of the fourteenth day, caused Gaveloc to be 
executed, in presence of his brother Cormac, Art 
O’Hagan, and more than a hundred others, whereof 
part were of the most distinguished men in the country. 
‘The executioners were Loughlin Mac Murtagh and bis 
brother, who came from the borders of Meath and 
Cavan. Camden therefore ventilates a foul calumny, 
when he insinuates that Tyrone lowered himself to the 
level of a brutal hangman. ‘The termination of this 
affair was very curious, fur when the Deputy affected to 
be wroth with Tyrone for hanging Gaveloc, he replied, 
that he had done no injury to the latter, but that if any 
injury was done him, it was by Con O'Neill, who fell 
from a reasonable composition, in whose default execu- 
tion followed. Gaveloc’s death took place in January, 
1590, and in the March following, Tyrone obtained the 
Deputy’s licence to proceed to London, where, taking 
up his abode in the house of Sir Henry Wallop, 
he remained three weeks restrained from her majesty’s 
court and presence, till he convinced the Lords of the 
privy council that he had only acted according to the 
ancient laws of his country by ridding society of a notable 
murderer, whose father had slain his father and brother, 
and whose many crimes justified him in cutting off of so 
vile a miscreant. Elizabeth was finally placated by 
his artful pleading, and Hatton, the far-famed dancing 
chancellor and Lord Ormond, offered themselves as se- 
curities that he would be forthcoming in Ireland when- 
ever it might suit deputy Fitzwilliam to arraign him fur 
having taken the law into his own hands. Tyrone 
soon afterwards returned to Ulster, but he had not been 
long there when Fitzwilliam summoned him to appear 
before the privy-council. Having signified his readiness 
to obey the mandate, he despatched his secretary to 
Dublin with orders to provide a splendid banquet, at 
which he was to entertain the chiefest of the English 
nobility, on the night of his arrival. The guests were 
all assembled when Tyrone entered the city after sun- 
set, but instead of going at once to preside at the feasting, 
he rode to the castle, and presented himself to the Deputy, 
who received him with great show of friendship, and told 
lim to return on themorrow. Tyrone was well aware that 
Fitzwilliam had received private instructions to arrest 
him ; but as he had no wish to join O’Donnell and the 
other nobles, then prisoners in the castle, he remonnted 
his horse and spurred hard all night, till daybreak saw 
him beyond the northern boundary of the Pale. The 
guests imagined that he had been detained by the 
Deputy on matters of state ; but Tyrone was fully satis- 
fied that he had acted as became an honourable man by 
presenting himself when summoned, and thus exonerat- 
ing his bailsmen from all responsibility. These,” con- 
tinued the Provincial, ‘ are some of the incidents which 
I said did not come within the scope of your volume ; 
but let us now return to our subject, and as I forgot to 
give you my gleanings anent the monastery of Adare, 
take your pen and write while I dictate.” 








“ Father,” observed Purcell, ‘I was anxious to 
learn something concerning Tyrone’s conduct in that 
extraordinary marriage with Mabel Bagnal, the Mar. 
shal’s sister.” 

* Some other time,” replied the Provincial, “I will 
satisfy your curiosity on that head ; but let us now save 
from oblivion the little that I have to relate concerning 
our monastery of Adare.” 

Father Purcell took a pen, and wrote from the dic- 
tation of his superior the following history of the mo- 
nastery of Adare, or as the Celtic word signifies, of the 
Ford of Oaks. 

‘*Of all our Munster monasteries * there was none more 
celebrated than that of Adare, whose ruins look down 
on the silvery Mague. This venerable edifice stands 
twelve miles S.W. of Limerick, and within eight of the 
Shannon, where the Mague ponrs its tributary waters 
into that mighty river. The Franciscans are mainly 
indebted for this monastery to Thomas, seventh Earl of 
Kildare, and Joanna his wife, daughter of James, Earl 
of Desmond, who laid its first stone in 1464, and erected 
the church and a fourth part of the cloister within the 
same year. Kildare and his countess were munificent 
benefactors to our brotherhood ; for, not satisfied with 
furnishing the clurch with glass windows, they also be- 
stowed upon it a bell of great value, and two silver 
chalices. The church was consecrated in honor of 
Michael the Archangel, on the saint’s festival. in 1466, 
precisely one year before the decease of James,f Earlof 
Desmond, who was executed in Drogheda for having 
counselled King Edward IV. to dismiss his wife Eliza- 
beth Woodville, widow of Sir John Grey. 

“The places consecrated as cemeteries outside the 
church, were the cloister, within and without, and both 
sacristies, together with a field which was destined for 
public sepulture ; south of this a small patch of grouud 
was left unconsecrated, in order that it might be reserved 
for those who were deprived of Christian burial. The 
remaining portions of the building were completed by 
different persons, whose names are inscribed in an an- 
cient Register which I saw in the hands of Father James 
Hickey, formerly guardian of the convent, and which 
was read in the chapter-room on all Fridays of the 
year, when it was customary to pray for the health of 
our benefactors’ souls. Cornelius O’Sullivan erected 
the belfry, and made an offering of a silver chalice 
washed with gold. Margaret Fitzgibbon, wife of Cor- 
nelius O’Dea, built the great chapel; and John, son of 
the Earl of Desmond, already mentioned, erected a second 
one of minor dimensions, to which Margaret, wife of 
Thomas FitzMaurice, added another, small, indeed, but 
exquisitely beautiful. O’Brien of Ara and his wife 
built the dormitory, while Rory O’Dea completed 4 
portion of the cloister, and presented a silver chalice. 
Morianus O’Hickey, who subsequently took our habit 
and died in Adare convent, built the refectory, and it 


* Tt is now the parish church of Adare. 

+ He was attainted in a Parliament held at Drogheda, 
and put to death for ‘ fosterage, alliance and alterage with 
the Irish,”’ 
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was he who furnished the northern side of the choir with 
its beautiful pannellings and stalls. Donald O'Dea 
and Sabina, his wife, finished another portion of the 
cloister, aad Edmond Thomas, Knight of the Glens, and 
his wife, Honora Fitzgibbon, built the infirmary. The 
latter died May, 1503. Another lady, the wife of Fitz- 
gibbon, added ten feet to thelength of the chancel, inorder 
that the priests might have ampler space about the great 
altar, and she likewise caused a vault to be constracted 
for herself under the choir. O’Sullivan, who erected the 
belfry, died in 1492; and Margaret Fitzgibbon, who 
built the chapel under the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin, deceased January, 1483. Donough, son of 
Bernard O’Brien, who built the dormitory, died on the 
vigil of the feast of St. Francis, 1502 ; and our founder, 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare, departed March 25, 1478. 
Johanna, his wife, died on the feast of St. Antony of 
Padua, 1486, and was interred in the sacred edifice 
that owed so much to her munificence. Among the 
other illustrious personages buried in our convent of 
Adare was Raymond de Burgh, a friar of our order, and 
Bishop of Emly, who died July 29, 1562. He is said 
to have been the last bishop of Emly, for the see was 
united to that of Cashel ia the time of his successor. 

“ When I was in Cork I saw a considerable portion of 
the sacred furniture of this convent in possession of 
Father Thomas Fitzgerald, who shewed me a very 
beautiful silver-gilt ciboriam for the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, a silver cross used in processions, and six or seven 
chalices, nearly all of which were washed with gold. 
He also had the Register of the convent, and various 
suits of sumptuous vestments which were seriously in- 
jured by time. 

* During the wars of the great Earl of Desmond, our 
friars were ejected from the convent of Adare ; and whea 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed the desecrated edifice on one 
Wallop, a soldier of fortune, he allowed it to go to ruin. 
When I visited it the roof had fallen in, but the walls 
were still standing. Withal it may one day revert to 
the Franciscans, for whom it was built ; aud even if it 
should not, these few particulars of its history cannot be 
wholly useless. Enough for the present; so let us 
postpone the narrative of T'yrone’s marriage with Mabel 
Bagnal till we have more leisure for gossip.” 





THE DRUSES. 

Tue recent atrocities committed in Syria have re- 
newed the public curiosity as to the singular race that 
has now suddenly shown such a deadly, though unac- 
customed animosity, to its Christian neighbours. The 
Druses have frequently been the subject of learned 
enquiry and conjecture, yet their history and doctrines 
are still involved in much obscurity, although some cir- 
Cumstances of great interest have been satisfactorily 
ascertained. By more than one author they have been 
regarded as a Mohammedan, by others, but with less 
reason, as a Christian sect. Like the Mohammedans, 
they observe Friday as a religious festival, and they 
profess to believe in the unity of God. But they en- 








tirely differ from the Mohammedans in having a care- 
fully-concealed doctrine, and in maintaining the mission 
of a later and greater prophet than the Arabian. They 
are said to receive the Four Gospels, but they assert 
them to have been inspired by Solomon the Persian, 
who is the Messiah of the Druses. They maintain that 
there has been a succession at various intervals of seven 
great prophets, each superseding his predecessors, and 
all being incarnations of the same divine spirit. They 
place them in this order: Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and Hamza. It was there- 
fore no poetical exaggeration to introduce the false 
prophet of this sanguinary delusion as saying : 
** Beings, the most divine 

Thus deign through dark mortality to shine. 

Such was the essence that in Adam dwelt, 

To which all Heaven, except the Proud One, knelt ; 

Such the refined intelligence that glowed 

In Moussa’s frame; and, thence descending, flowed 

‘Through many a prophet’s breast ; in Isa shone ; 

And in Mohammed burned, till hastening on, 


That holy spirit, settling calm and free 
From lapse or shadow, centres all in me.” 

The Four Evangelists they term their ‘* preachers,” 
but assert that their souls have reappeared, animating 
other bodies among the Druses. The meaning and ori- 
gin of the name Druse have perplexed enquirers, while 
the investigation of their religious system is impeded by 
the existence of a secret which is made known to none 
but the initiated. Hence some have conjectured that 
they worshipped fire, others that the sun was the object 
of their veneration, while another and better-founded 
supposition is, that they retain, among other heathen 
rites, the ancient and widely-diffused idolatry of the ox, 
or of the golden calf. It is remarked, that among them, 
as well as among the Sikhs, the initiated are styled 
Akals ; a name closely agreeing with the Hebrew eghel, 
as that idol is designated in Exodus. The learned 
Silvester de Sacy is of opinion, however, that the calf 
image, though found in the Druse places of worship, 
is only regarded as an emblem of other religions, or ob 
the evil principle. This is a subject for curious enquiry, 
for which many particulars have been already gleaned 
by the industry of Adler, Niebuhr, and Burckhardt. 
The history of the Templars in their degeneracy and de- 
cline, may be connected with that of the Druses, and it 
has even been alleged that these martial Syrians are de- 
scendants from De Dreux, and others of the Crusaders 
whom Godfrey de Bouillon led to the reconquest of the 
Holy Land from the infidels. Nor was this all, for it has 
been confidently stated, that the most noble among 
them, such as the Emir Fakreddin, claimed to be ances- 
tors of the house of Lorraine, which by a marriage with 
the heiress of the Hapsburgs, has come to inherit the 
Austrian dominions. This etymology cannoi dear com- 
parison with others from Oriental sources, The Druse 
catechism mentions Durees as one of the names bv which 
their Lord has been known. ‘The same document ex- 
pressly derives the name in a somewhat cabalistic man- 
ner from the Arabic, implying complete isolation from 
all other sects, and formation into a distinct body. One 
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of the early leaders of the sect, Mohammed Ben-Ismael, 
was surnamed El Darazi, or El Druzi. Was it that he 
was styled “the Druse,” or did the sect receive its name 
from hin? ‘The name has been variously traced to a 
root which signifies trwe, and to a derivative meaning 
licentiousness, the propriety of which appears confirmed 
by much of what is known of the Druse mysteries. 
Perhaps, we may also connect the Druses with the Has- 
chischen or Assassins who became so well known during the 
whole period of the Crusades, whose prince, the Sheikh al 
Gebal, is the Old Man of the Mountain, described by Join- 
ville in his history of St. Louis, and frequently mentioned 
in the middle age chronicles. The assassination of Rai- 
mond Count of Tripoli, and of Conrade, Marquis of 
Montferratt, in the midst of their own retainers, fear- 
fully exemplified the dauntless resolution of those oriental 
fanatics. Much that is related of the assassins appears to 
agree sufficiently with whatis known of the manners, prac- 
tices, and doctrine of the Druses, The description which 
Jacobus de Vitriaco gives of certain wretches occupying the 
valleysand defilesof Mount Lebanon, observing great part 
of the Mohammedan law, but having a secret religion 
which it is not lawful to reveal except to their sons 
when grown up, or at the point of death, coincides with 
what is known of the Druses. The origin of this very 
peculiar sect is ordinarily referred to the end of the 
tenth, or beginning of the eleventh century, under the 
Fatimite Caliph, Hakem Bemrillah, whom it elevated 
into an object of worship. We believe, although it may 
then have assumed a definite form, that much of its con- 
stituents has a far greater antiquity ; that it combines 
together old heathen idolatry with some Mohammedan 
observances, and many of the worst parts of ancient 
Gnosticism and various early heresies, the entire result 
being a monstrous compound, of which the existence 
would be intolerable but for its peculiarity of not at- 
tempting to make, or even to accept, proselytes. Dur- 
ing the war against Mohammed Ali, about twenty years 
ago, the Emir Bashir, who then ruled over the Druses, 
became a Christian, but he had to abandon his country, 
unless he preferred to suffer martyrd »m for e’ther for- 
saking or divalging the mysterious secrets of his former 
worship. The Druses are rendered more forn:dable by 
their organisation and secret bonds of union than by 
their actual numbers, which, if we are to credit recent 
accounts, are inferior to those of the Christian tribes with 
whom they are intermingled. Early in the present cen- 
tury the Druses were regarded as superior in numbers 
to both the Christians and Mohammedans in the moun- 
tainous region of Syria. But, however the fact may be 
4s to comparative numbers, it is certain that the strength 
of the Druses is enormously enhanced by their internal 
arrangements as a ferocious secret association. 

The Derusiaeans (Asgovoraior) are mentioned by He- 
rodotus as a Persian tribe, and it is no very unreason- 
able supposition that they might have migrated into the 
region of Mount Lebanon. The Kelbiah, a kindred 
tribe, may perhaps be traced to the Chalybes of the 
ancients, and are believed to have their name from the 
Hebrew and Arabic Keleb, a dog, which is one of the 








objects of their worship. The antiquarian Spon has 
published an inscription found at Palmyra, which at- 
tests that the Romans under the Empire had a body of 
soldiers formed of these Kalbians, or as a profoundly 
learned orientalist says, ‘* of the Calbians, inhabitants 
of Mount Lebanon, a nation of the greatest bravery in 
war.” Among the earliest authentic notices of the 
Druse tribes is the characteristic description given by 
the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, in which their military 
qualities and impatience of restraint are conspicuons, 
The German physician, Doctor Leonhart Rauwolff, who 
visited Mount Lebanon between 1573 and 1576, de- 
scribes them under the name of Zrusc?, and speaks of 
their being in alliance with the Christian inhabitants of 
their country, “so that they need not to fear any harm 
from them.” He estimates their number as being then 
about sixty thousand, and describes the fierce resistance 
which they oifsred to the attempts made for their subja- 
gation by the Turks. They are,” says he, “ warlike 
people; for the generality, good gunners, that make 
their own guns and any other sort of arms, &c. They 
have plenty of corn, oyl, wine, good meat and good 
fruit, so that they need not any assistance of strangers, 
They chiefly deal in silk, whereof they wind (from silk- 
worms) about a hundred Rotulas in a year, which is 
about four hundred and fifty hundred weig§t, to send 
from thence into other countries.” He distinctly re- 
counts their belief of having a Christian original, an 
opinion which may perhaps be referred to some early 
association with the Templars in the period of their de- 
generacy, when they became infected with the vices and 
false doctrines of their Syrian neighbours. “Tho 
Trusci,” says Rauwolf, “ preten | to be Christians, and 
the posterity of those that some years ago, by might 
and strength, recovered the Holy Land ; so that still to 
this day they have a great affection for Christians— 
which those that travel among them to buy silks can 
testifie—whom they treat and entertain very civilly with 
good meat and good wine, yet refuse to take any money 
for it; and say, that what God hath given them, they 
are bound t> distribute among us Christians. But they 
hate Mahometans and Jews, and keep very good inte!- 
ligence with the Christiins of this country. Yet they 
themselves are neither Christians, Turks, Moors, nor 
Jews; for they do not go to Mass, nor any other public 
worsh'p of God. They cry out sometimes to heaven, 
that God would be pleased to protect them. They also 
believe that the souls of the deceased transmigrate from 
one body into another: that the soul of a p‘ous man 
goeth into a new-bora child, and that of an ill man into 
the body of a dog, or other beast, chiefly if he hath 
lived very ill. As they believe, so they live also.” He 
then gives some particulars of their licentiousness, in which 
heiscorroborated by Benjaminand other wri'ers. “ Else,” 
says he, “they are not given to stealing, killing, or any 
such like crimes, because they want for nothing ; but if 
any be taken that hath thus transgressed, he is executed 
immediately. So they live in peace together, and care 
not for any other monarch.” At that time they were 
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divided into five tribes, each governed immediately by 
its own Emir, with only a nominal subjection to the 
Turkish Sultan; but about ten years after Rauwolff’s 
visit, it was determined to reduce them, and their 
Christian allies, the Maronites. With this purpose, the 
Saitan Amurath III., sent his son-in-law, Ibrahim, at 
the head of a large army, into Syria. The war lasted 
through two years, 1585 and 1586, with various for- 
tune, but ended in depriving both Maroxites and Druses 
of much of their previous liberty, besides increasing 
their annual tribute. In the first encounters, the 
Turks were defeated with great slaughter; but, partly 
by treachery, partly by taking advantage of the 
separate interests and divisions of their oppon- 
ents, they succeeded in subduing them. Soon after 
the conclusion of this war, the Jesuit Father H'erony- 
mo Dandiui was sen’ into Syria by Pope Clement VIIL., 
with very extensive faculties, on a mission to the Ma- 
ronites, In the account of this mission, it is remark- 
able that Father Dandini does not mention any deadly 
feud as subsisting between the Maronites and the 
Drusez. The Fathers Besson, Chinon, and others, are 
equally silent as to any such state of animosity between 
those intermingled people. But there are many credi- 
ble testimonies of the goodwill entertained by the war- 
like Druses for their Christian neighbours, and for the 
French people. The Sieur Michel Febure, in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, speaking of the Druses, 
says—“ They have a particular love and affeciion for 
their fellow-countrymea, the Maronites, with whom 
they have often planned to deliver the entire country 
into the hands of the king of France, whom they esteem, 
love, and hononr of all the Christian princes, considering 
themselves as old subjects and offspring of his kingdom.” 
He adds, ‘ They promise that they will become Chris- 
tians, and to retura to the religion of their ancestors, if 
the French were ever to come into the Holy Land for 
the conquest of their country.” In jike manner the Re- 
collet Father Eugene Roger (Descr. Topogr. des Saints 
Lieux, Paris, 1664) attests their kind disposition to- 
wards the Christians, and their hatred of the Moham- 
medans and Jews. 

We have yet to learn how the temper of this people 
could have been instigated to perpetrate the horrible 
slaughter of the Christians, at which Europe is now 
horrified and indignant. What secret intrigues, what 
artful machinations have led this semi-barbarous people 
to exercise the most intense enmity on those with whom 
they had previously been living as friends and neigh- 
bours? European intervention, slow as it has been, may 
yet reach the guilty, but will it trace out and lay bare 
the causes of the calamity? Will it be noticed, that 
only for one of the great crimes of the French Revo- 
lution, there would have been prompt and effectual as- 
sistance ready at no great distance, when the first cry 
of distress was heard from Syria? Who can doubt 
that if Malta still belonged to the order of St. John, it 
would at once have dispatched a naval force to the ports 
which had received the first Crusaders proceeding to the 
Holy Land? The successors of De L’Isle Adam, and 





De La Valette, would not have waited for the tedious 
and perplexing discussions of mere politicians and diplo- 
matic agencies, but at once, with whatever force they 
had available, would have proceeded to the rescue. A 
small but resolute body of auxiliaries, could, in the early 
period of the disturbance, have done much, and the 
Syrian Christians, who at first stood bravely to their 
defence, would not have had to abandon their efforts in 
despair. If the Druses were themselves converted to 
Christianity, the whole of Syria might ere long be res- 
cued from Turkish thraldom. Besides the valour which, 
in common with their Christian countrymen, they had 
been accustomed to display in their encounters with the 
common enemy, they are to be commended for the res- 
pect which they have always shown to female chastity, 
a feature in their conduct to which neither Turks nor 
Christians can readily show a parallel. On the con- 
trary, the horror of the recent massacres appears to have 
been everywhere aggravated by the licentious violence 
of the Turkish soldiery and people. 


Tue Maronites. 


Tue Maronites are the original Christian people of 
Syria, who have preserved their faith and communion 
with the Catholic Church, from the time of the Apostles 
to the present day. Various opinions have been given 
as to the meaning and origin of their name, which some 
would derive from a place, others from a person, others 
again from a Syriac word signifying Lord, to express 
their constant devotion to our Lord and Saviour. Fa- 
ther Faustus Nairon, who was himself a Maronite and 
professor of the Syriac language in Rome, after discus- 
sing all these opinions, decides, that the trae derivation 
is from the name of the holy Abbot J/aron, who, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, when many false doctrines 
were industriously propagated through Syria and other 
eountries of the East, successfully resisted the prevalent 
corruptions, and in his monastery, and among all within 
its influence, maintained a strict adherence to the Apos- 
tolic faith, The ancient and nearly contemporary 
ecclesiastical historian Theodoret, bears testimony to his 
zealous labours, and such was his deserved reputation 
for holiness, that St. Chrysostom addressed a letter to 
him, still extant, in which he commended himself to the 
abbot’s prayers. From these facts it appears that this 
Maron flourished about a.p. 400, so that he was comval 
with our apostle St. Patrick. From the name of this 
Abbot Maron, says the learned Maronite Abraham 
Ecchellensis, were designated, first, all the monks of th 
second Syrian province, and afterwards, that is, fron 
the time of the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451,) al 
those Syrians who, accepting its decrees against heretica 
opinions, remained constant in the Catholic faith 
There is extant a letter from the Syrian Archimandrite 
(or Abbots), to Pope Hormisdas early in the sixt. 
century, the first signature to which is that of th 
Archimandrite of St. Maron’s monastery. At a lata 
period, that is, between the sixth and seventh century) 
lived John the Maronite, Patriarch of Antioch, an 
author of Commentaries on the Liturgy of St. Jame 
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He has been supposed by some to have given name to 
his nation, but Abraham Ecchellensis disproves this by 
citing the following title of one of that patriarch’s 
works: Zhe profession of the faith of the Apostolic 
Church, which S. John Patriarch of Antioch wrote 
in the monastery of Maron, situate on the River 
Orontes, of the province of Apamaea and Hems, and 
which he sent to Mount Libanus, from which the inhabi- 
tants of that mountain are called Maronites, from the 
name of the monastery of Maron, and John himself is 
surnamed Maro, from the name of the monastery. 
Ecchellensis cites from another ancient Syrian author 
the following testimony: “‘The Syrians answered, we 
return to the judgment of the Monastery of Maron, 
which is interpreted the House of the Lord,” and after 
stating that there were eight hundred monks of that 
house, the account proceeds thus: “Therf the inhabitants 
of Mount Libanus, and Hems, Hemat and Aleppo, 
remained steadfast in the decrees of the holy councils, 
and were all referred to the monastery of Maron, and 
they were called Maronites from the name of the mon- 
astery.” The Syrian author is here relating how the 
Monothelite heresy had been rejected by the people of 
Libanus and the neighbouring country. It did however 
happen in the progress of time that Nestorians, and 
other schismatical and in various degrees heretical Chris- 
tians, became intermingled with the faithful Maronites, 
and from them an imputation was cast upon the entire 
people. Hence William of Tyre, and some other good 
authors were led into the belief that the Maronites had 
separated from the Catholic Church, and had become 
reconciled to it at the time of the Crusades for recover- 
ing the Holy Land. The Cardinal Jacobus de Vitriaco, 
from the submission of those schismatics, and the general 
consent of the Maronite people, was induced to view the 
formal act of abjuring errors as being alike applicable 
to all, and he speaks of the Maronites as having been 
for five hundred years previous separated from the 
Church, and at last having professed the Catholic faith, 
and renounced their error in the presence of Emeric the 
Latin Patriarch of Antioch, a.p. 1182. They followed 
the traditions of the Holy Roman Church. ‘ Whence,” 
says the Cardinal, “when all the other Oriental prelates, 
except only the Latins, do not use episcopal rings and 
mitres, nor bear the pastoral staff in their hands, nor 
have the use of bells, but are accustomed to gather the 
people to the church by striking large wooden tablets 
with a stick or a mallet, the Maronites in sign of their 
obedience observe the customs and rites of the Latins. 
And hence their Patriarch was present in the general 
Council of Lateran, solemnly celebrated in the city of 
Rome under the venerable Pope Innocent III.,” in 
November a.p. 1215. 

The Catholic Church has always been indulgent to 
national and local peculiarities of customs, ceremonial, 
and discipline, when not inconsistent with the faith, 
The Maronites, as well as the other Oriental Christians 
that acknowledge the supremacy of St. Peter’s successors, 
partake of this benefit in many particulars, Their 
Patriarch of Antioch is always styled Peter, at least 





from the time of Pope Honorius I., who died in a.p, 
638. ‘Their sacred books are in the old Syriac language, 
and include a Missal, a Breviary, and a Martyrology. 
Gabriel Sionita, informs us that the Missal is called 
the Book of the Oblation ; or, the Book of the Conse- 
cration, He describes it as containing the liturgies of 
several saints, but the contents of all being almost the 
same as those of the Latin Mass. A manuscript in his 
possession contained sixteen liturgies, the first of which 
was attributed to S. Xystus, who was Bishop of Rome 
about the beginning of the second century. All these 
Syriac Liturgies contain an Introit, the Gloria in ex- 
celsis, 4 Prose, Epistle, Gospel, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the washing of the hands, the Offertory, Preface, Con- 
secration, Commemoration of the Saints, Collects for 
the Clergy, the Princes, and for the faithful living and 
dead, the Lord’s prayer, the returning of thanks, the 
blessing of the people, but with some differences of 
arrangement and ceremonial. Gabriel Sionita concludes 
that the Missal and other sacred books of the Syrians 
must be older than the fourth century. The Breviary 
is divided into the Ferial office, that for Lent, and for 
the festivals fixed and moveable. Each office is distri- 
buted into seven hours of prayer: Vespers ; Complin, 
which is termed Protection ; Matins and Lauds which 
are called the night prayers; Prime, the matin or 
morning prayer; Tierce, Sext, and None. Each of 
these hours consists of a commencement, and two, three 
or more prayers, with as many hymns interposed; and 
before the last hymn there is always incense burned. 
The night prayers corresponding to the Latin Matins, 
consist of four Stations, which the Latins called Noc- 
turns. The first station is addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin ; the second to the Martyrs; the third is for the 
Dead ; the fourth is general to God and the Saints. 
Each Station is composed of a commencement, two 
prayers and as many hymns alternately, and with in- 
censing. Eight complete psalms, and four portions, 
together with the Magnificat, are used daily in this office, 
but with less variety than in the Western Church, the 
psalms being the same every day. Sionita remarks 
that many of the hymns and prayers in this Breviary 
were composed by the Syrian saints, James of Nisibis, 
and Ephrem, which he reckons among the evidences of 
its great antiquity. 

The Maronite churches are so disposed, that the en- 
trance is always from the west, and the altar at the 
other extremity, so that the celebrant looks eastward, 
The churches generally consist of a nave, with aisles, 
and three altars screened by chancels, within which none 
may enter unless the clergy, and they only when fasting. 
The laity, and especially the female sex, are prohibited 
to touch the altar, or even to enter the sanctuary; and 
while the most solemn part of the mass is celebrating, 
the chancel is secluded from view by a veil, so that even 
the sight of the divine mysteries is secluded from the 
laity. In these churches the north aisle is assigned to 
the women, and they both enter and depart by the door 
of that aisle. But in churches that have no aisles, the 
women are placed at the west end at each side of the 
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door, being never permitted to remain in the middle. 
When the mass is over, the women must all have de- 
parted before any of the men dare go forth. This ac- 
count we have from Abraham Ecchellensis, but there 
can be no doubt that it remains correct to the present 
day, oriental people being very tenacious of their ancient 
customs. 

Pope Gregory XIII. granted a college at Rome to 
the Maronites, for the education of their ecclesiastical 
students, and great facilities have thus been afforded for 
ensuring correctness and uniformity in the liturgical 
books which had previously existed only in manuscript. 
When Clement VIII. sent Father Dandini to the 
Maronites in Syria, one especial object of his mission 
was to make proper regulations as to the students who 
were to be sent to Rome for instruction in that college. 
The Pontifical government defrays the whole expenses 
of that establishment ; the students are not only taught 
but'maintained gratuitously till they are sent back to 
their own country ; and a number of learned men who 
have been thus educated, attest the excellence of the 
system. Among these may be mentioned Joseph Simon 
Assemani, who in the year 1715 was sent by Pope Cle- 
ment XI. into Egypt and Syria to explore the monastic 
libraries in search of ancient Christian MSS. The Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Clementina Vaticana, in four volumes 
folio, which he published at Rome in 1719-28, contains 
but a part of his extensive labours, and is highly com- 
mended by the learned, It has commanded the praise 
of even the unbelieving Gibbon, and like many other 
great monuments of literature, was printed at the sole 
cost of the papal government, which, moderate as its 
resources were, always managed to devote them to the 
service of learning and religion, while other monarchs 
were expending and exceeding their ample revenues in 
armaments and aggressive wars. His Eminence Car- 
dinal Wiseman, in his learned Horae Syriacae, has 
shown how important the ancient Syrian literature is 
capable of becoming in the service of theology, and he 
remarks that for almost every thing published in that 
language we are indebted to the Roman Pontiffs, The 
Arabic has now for many centuries been the common 
language of Syria, but the Maronites retain in their 
divine service that ancient Syriac language which was 
spoken on earth by our Lord and his Apostles, There 
is a very old and not improbable tradition that the 
Evangelist St. Mark first wrote his gospel in Latin, 
then in Syriac, and at last in Greek, so that all three 
were equally authentic and original. 

But the Maronites are not more remarkable for their 
constancy in the Christian faith, than they are for their 
strong feeling of nationality, and the valour with which 
they have always defended themselves against invaders 
and oppressors. In the carly ages of Mohammedanism, 
when the Saracens were rapidly extending their con- 
quests in the East, the first effectual resistance that they 
encountered’ was from the inhabitants of the mountain 
region of Libanus. The greater part of Syria had been 
quickly over-run. Damascus, Hems, the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Aleppo had successively been 





conquered, but the people of the highland country 
still presented an undaunted front to the Mohammedan 
invaders. In the time of the Caliph Moawiyah, about 
the middle of the seventh century, the people of Libanus, 
finding that no military assistance could be obtained 
from their sovereign the Eastern Emperor, provided for 
their own defence, and elected a chieftain, under whose 
command they gained many advantages over the Sara- 
cens, and not only repelled attack, but made predatory 
incursions into the enemy’s territory. ‘Their success 
however was not pleasing to the Imperial Government, 
which was so far from approving of those volunteers, 
that it designated them Rebels, and hence the Maronites 
were long afterwards known by the appellation of 
Mardaites, derived from a Syriac word which means to 
resist lawful authority. They had even reduced the 
neighbouring Saracens to become tributary to the 
Eastern Emperor, when Justinian II. sent an army 
into Libanus, and compelled twelve thousand of 
these Mardaites to remove into the provinces of 
Cilicia and Armenia. The Maronites, together with 
the other inhabitants of Libanus, succeeded in always 
preserving a considerable degree of independence 
under their own princes or Emirs, They maintained 
this advantage of their position under the Eastern 
Emperors, and afterwards under the Sultans of 
Egypt ; nor was it until near the end of the sixteenth 
century that they, as well as their heathen neighbours, 
the Druses, were so far subjugated as to become tribu- 
tary to the Tarks. Both the Christian and Druse in- 
habitants of Libanus still remained under their own 
princes with suzereign authority, and never were sub- 
ject immediately to the Turkish Sultan. From the 
earliest appearance of the Maronites in history, tothe pre- 
sent day, the Maronites have been noted for their bra- 
very and skillin arms. The Cardinal Jacobus de Vit- 
riaco speaks of them as expert archers at the time of 
the first crusade, when they must have been most use- 
ful auxiliaries to 
‘The sacred armies, and the godly knight, 
That the great sepulchre of Christ did free.” 

“They are a very stout and warlike people, very well 
provided with bows and guns,” says the old traveller, 
Rauwolff; and that they have not degenerated is testi- 
fied by all who have visited their country, one of the 
latest of whom is the eloquent and poetical Lamartine ; 
but he is far from being exact in his historical details. 
A strange example of incorrectness is that of the German 
lady, Frau Ida Pfeiffer, who speaks of the Maronites as 
if they were not yet Christians. The recent attempt 
made to extirpate them evinces a most atrocious policy. 
The united arms of the inhabitants of Libanus were al- 
ways sufficient to secure their independence ; but by in- 
stigating one party against the other, by hounding on 
the Drases to the slaughter of the Christians, the Turks 
would have attained a long-desired object, and have be- 
come more completely masters of the country than they 
ever had been before, and that withont encountering the 
risks and chances of undisguised warfare. 
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A SCHOUL HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 


Tr is universally admitted that no department of profane 
history should be dearer or more useful to a man, than 
that which treats of the land that gave him birth; and we 
may add, that no one deserves to be called educated, as long 
as he remains ignorant of the gencral history of the count: 
from which he derives his origin, nurture, nay, and all 
that he has of good. A knowledge of Greek and Roman 
history has at all times been deemed indispensable for 
any one desiring to be ranked among the well-instructed 
classes; but while we admit the great value of such lore, 
we will insist that a familiarity with one’s own native 
history is paramount. Inthe absence, however, of a 
School History of Ireland, it was almost impossible for 
those who are charged with the education of youth, to 
impart that knowledge, without which a man may be said 
to he an alien in his own land; unconscious of its bygone 
glories and vicissitudes, and deprived of those sources of 
grand inspirations with which almost every page of our 
chequered annals abounds, Spenser has justly stigmatized 
ignorance of one’s native country as ‘‘ brutish;’ nor do we 
think that any one can censure him for his choice of such 
an unenviable predicate. Surely it is ‘‘ brutish” to pass 
through life with no other knowledge than that which the 
present supplies, heedless of the great events which pre- 
ceded us, and untaught by the example of those—the great 
andrenowned in their generation—whose virtues, genius, and 
valour still flame in the dim past like so many constellations. 

We are well aware that no class of men lamented the 
absence of such a work as this, more than did the superiors 
of schools, who have been obliged to eliminate the study of 
Irish history from the course, simply because they had no 
book which could have enabled them to make it easy and 
agreeable to the teacher and the pupil, Happily, however, 
the want no longer exists, ae we feel assured that Mr. 
Haverty’s work will be the means of introducing a new elc- 
ment into the curriculum of every college and school in Ire- 
land. The results will be highly beneficial to both literary 
teachers and their pupils ; for we need hardly remind the for- 
mer, that some of our most celebrated men, of all creeds, are 
devoting their best energies to the diffusion of Irish history ; 
and as for the latter, be their calling what it may, we can as- 
sure them that the time has come, when polite society will 
set little value on their general acquirements, if they do not 
comprise a thorough knowledge of their native history. 

at country is there that can lay claim to a history 
like ours, so intensely interesting, and so replete with won- 
derful episodes? Assuredly no other people ever devoted 
so much attention to the preservation of their antient re- 
cords and genealogies ; and itis beyond doubt, that our native 
chronologers have bequeathed to us a series of annals, of 
which any other nation might be justly proud. The in- 
dustry and love of fatherland exhibited, in almost every 
age, by Irishmen, who, at home and abroad, have devoted 
themselves to the investigation of our historical resources, 
— be instanced as a proof of this. But irrespective of 
sich a reflection, the painstaking and earnest fidelity with 
which those treasures have been transmitted to our times, 
should persuade us that it is a shame, nay a disgrace, to be 
ignorant of theall-important facts which they evolve. Pitiful, 
indeed, is the condition of an Irishman who, standing in the 
presence of the cromlechs and sepulchral mounds, with which 
the fields and hill-sides of his country abound, can form no 
definite idea of the purposes for which those monuments of 
the pre-Christian period were erected! Surely no Irish- 
man can say that he is thoroughly educated as long as he is 
ignorant of the social condition of his forefathers, anterior 
to the introduction of Christianity, and of the events which 
succeeded that great revolution in religion, arts, and lite- 
rature. ’Tis little less than “brutish,” to wander among 
the memorials of the past, unconscious of the associations 
identified with them; and if this be true in respect of 
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merely pagan remains, what are we to think of a system of 
education which has hitherto left our youth entirely ignor- 
antof the men whoraised those splendid Christian temples and 
monasteries, whose ruins strew our island from end to end? 
We have no hesitation in eine such a system highly 
defective, so much so, indeed, that no amount of ordinary 
school acquirements can compensate for its shortcomings, 
If the literary teacher be really anxious to elevate an Irish 
boy’s intellect, it is his duty to make him conversant with 
every battle-field in the country, till he is able to realise to 
his own mind the men who fought and fell on those memor- 
able scenes, the ambition that impelled, and the hopes that 
nerved their arms, The round-tower, rath, sculptured 
crosses, anchorets’ cells. and those battlemented piles—strong 
even in their decay—so numerous in this island of ours, are 
adamantine witnesses of an early civilization, with whose 
history a well-educated Irish boy should be familiar; and 
we have no difficulty in affirming that it is the duty of the 
teacher to see that his pupil be not one day compelled to 
resort to some superficial guide-book, for that information 
which should have been imparted to him with the same care 
that is usually bestowed on what relates to Greek and Roman 
antiquitics. Let the lads who leave our educational estab- 
lishments come back to us with minds richly stored with 
all that is remarkable and noteworthy in our history, an- 
cient and modern—let them he familiar with the memories 
and deeds of the men who, in times past, as well as 
in those nearer our own, impressed the ages in which the 
lived, and then indeed the mighty moral of history shall 
not have been hidden from them ; nor shall they be de- 
prived of advantages which lessons so great and grand are 
calculated to impart. 

At no former period was learning of this sort so absolutely 
necessary, and we need only point to what is being done, 
just now, for the dissemination of Irish history, in order to 
stimulate the zeal of those to whom Irish boys are entrusted, 
and to impress on them the paramount duty of making 
their pupils intimately familiar with a department o 
literature hitherto overlooked or disregarded. The learned 
societies springing up in every province, the researches of 
O’Donovan, Curry, Todd, Reeves, Petrie, Wilde, Gilbert, 
and other eminent men who have devoted themselves to 
investigating our native records, are so many arguments 
which should have due weight with those who undertake 
the educating of our youth ; and they may be certain that 
society will think very little of their fitness for such a re- 
sponsibility, if the present generation of their scholars does 
not excel their predecessors in larger knowledge of all 
that pertains to lish History. 

Mr. Haverty’s work has removed a reproach from 
us, and placed our educational establishments in pos- 
session of a manual which will facilitate the duty of 
the teacher and the taught, and render it a pleasin, 
one to both. The mode which Mr.Haverty has ado 
in compiling this volume from his larger work leaves nothing 
to be desired, either as regards the general matter or the 
style, Every thing that the student can desire to know 
of Irish History, from the earliest colonization of the island 
till the Act of Union, will be found in the pages of this 
faultless school-book, which comprises chronological tables 
of reigning popes and other sovereigns, and what we value 
just as much, a succinct series of questions on the subjects of 
the various chapters, in order to exercise the pupil’s memory 
eatechetically. Why should not this volume be included in 
the entrance course for our colleges at home and abroad? 
The pains bestowed on the work, aud the amount of 
research which it exhibits, do honour to the latest an1 
best of our historians, and it will be no fault of his if 
those for whom it is intended do not leave their respective 
seminaries with minds truly patriotic and enriched with 
lore so eminently calculated to make them a credit to 
the land of their nativity. The few observations we have 
made apply chiefly to those who have devoted themselves 
to the education of youth, and we trust that they will 
estimate the spirit in which they are written. The book is 
admirably brought out, and at an exceedingly low price. 








